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The  late  decision  of  the  Trustees  of  Mount  Holyoke  Semi¬ 
nary  “to  provide  a  curriculum  for  more  advanced  work 
and  secure  permission  from  the  legislature  to  grant  degrees,”  hav¬ 
ing  directed  public  attention  to  this  institution,  a  brief  sketch  of 
its  history,  conditions,  and  prospects  seems  fitting  at  this  time. 

Among  the  early  settlers  the  education  of  girls  was  considered 
of  but  slight  consequence,  and  in  Boston,  until  1700,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  attend  the  public  schools,  and  then  only  during 
the  summer  months.  By  degrees  the  need  of  more  teachers  in 
primary  schools  made  it  imperative  that  women  be  thus  employed, 
and  therefore  girls  wt*Ye  allowed  to  enter  the  common  schools  of 
New  England.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  acad¬ 
emies  were  established  at  South  Byfield,  Leicester,  and  West- 
ford,  which  admitted  girls. 

The  first  academy  for  girls  only  was  the  Adams  Academy,  at 
Derry,  N.  H.,  incorporated  in  June,  1823.  The  first  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  Ipswich  Academy  in  1828. 

About  the  year  182(1  higher  schools  for  young  ladies  began  to 
be  established.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  Willard’s  school  at 
Troy,  New  York ;  Mrs.  Beecher’s  at  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Emerson’s 


‘For  many  farts  In  tliU  article  the  writer  is  indehteil  to  “Mount  Holyoke’s  First  Half 
Century,”  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Locke  Stowe;  also,  to  l>r.  Holbrook,  of  the  class  of  ’78,  anil  Miss 
Edwards,  the  Associate  I’rlncipal  of  the  Seminary. 
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at  Byfield.  A  course  especially  for  ladies  was  provided  at  Ober- 
liii  College  in  1833. 

But  while  there  was  great  progiess  in  certain  quarters,  there 
was  still  the  impression  widely  prevailing  that'  learning  unfitted 
woman  for  her  appropriate  duties.  Among  the  influences  that 
helped  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  the  great  need  of 
teachers,  the  excellent  teaching  of  the  girls  from  tlie  academies, 
and  the  necessity  of  something  to  counteract  tlie  one  hundred 
Catholic  schools  for  girls  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  time  for  a  seminary  of  liigh  grade  had  come.  Who  should 
be  the  leader  ?  Among  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Emerson  at  Byfield  a 
leader  was  preparing  herself. 

Mary  Lyon,  a  woman  of  ardent  piety  and  wonderful  intellect, 
was  being  raised  up  to  fill  this  important  place.  She  had  been  a 
successful  teacher  in  district  schools,  academies,  and  at  Ipswich 
Seminary.  Born  in  an  obscure  home  in  Buckland,  Mass.,  her 
earlj'  school  advantages  were  limited,  but,  endowed  with  excel¬ 
lent  health  and  indomitable  energy,  she  rose  above  all  obstacles, 
ever  placing  higher  the  standard  of  education  for  her  sex  —  not 
for  the  richest  nor  for  the  poorest,  but  for  the  great  masses  in 
moderate  circumstances,  “  which  contain  the  mainsprings  and 
wheels  that  move  the  world.” 

Her  plan  for  a  new  institution  for  girls  took  definite  shape  with 
these  features :  Buildings  erected  b}^  voluntary  gifts ;  teachers 
with  low  salaries ;  domestic  work  by  pupils ;  Christianity  at  the 
foundation  of  all. 

Withdrawing  from  her  labors  at  Ipswich,  she  devoted  herself 
to  making  personal  appeals  for  the  new  enterprise.  In  this  work 
she  met  with  opposition  and  even  ridicule.  Prominent  papers 
refused  to  insert  her  articles  “  except  as  advertisements.”  She 
was  deemed  visionaiy  and  impracticable,  but  with  a  sublime  confi¬ 
dence  in  her  cause  she  worked  on.  Gradually  men  of  wealth 
and  influence  were  induced  to  aid  her.  Contributions  from 
people  of  small  means  helped  to  swell  the  amount,  and  sufficient 
funds  were  secured  to  warrant  the  erection  of  buildings. 

On  February  10, 1836,  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  was  incorporated, 
and  November,  1837,  the  institution  was  opened  for  instruction. 
About  eighty  young  ladies  came  together  on  that  day. 

The  experiment  was  a  success.  Criticism  was  disarmed.  Pupils 
flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  country  till  there  was  not 
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room  to  receive  them.  Instruction  was  tliorough  ;  none  more  so. 
Discipline  was  firm  but  kind.  A  large  number  of  rules  such  as 
most  schools  of  the  day  considered  necessary  were  adopted,  and 
the  young  ladies  were  aided  to  remember  them  by  what  is  called 
the  self-reporting  system. 

The  most  difficult  feature  of  Miss  Lyon’s  plan,  and  the  one 
which  had  been  the  target  of  criticism  and  the  butt  of  ridicule, 

was  the  domes-  ^  _ _ 

tic  system. 


lot  to  tea'cli  ^ 

the  young  tuk  okkunal  rcii.ding. 

ladies  housework  (“home  was  the  proper  place  for  that”),  but, 
primarily,  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  education  so  that  it  might 
come  witliin  the  means  of  all,  and  also  incidentally  to  ennohle 
labor. 

Both  objects  were  secured.  There  was  some  friction  at  first, 
but  the  genius  of  Miss  Lyon  surmounted  all  obstacles.  The 
expenses  of  board  and  tuition  were  for  a  time  only  -tOO  a  year 
per  pupil,  and  have  never  been  more  than  $175,  —  the  present 
price. 

The  seminary  from  the  first  assumed  a  decidedly  religious  char¬ 
acter.  Revivals  have  occurred  almost  every  year  of  its  existence, 
and  during  some  years  nearly  every  girl  in  the  school  has  become 
a  Christian.  If  parents  preferred  that  their  children  should  have 
no  direct  religious  influences  Holyoke  \vas  not  and  is  not  the 
place  where  they  would  wish  to  send  their  daughters  ;  and  yet  so 
far  is  it  from  being  a  sectarian  school  that  many  a  pupil  has  gradu¬ 
ated  without  knowing  whether  her  favorite  teacher  was  Methodist 
or  Congregationalist,  Baptist  or  Episcor)alian. 
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The  institution  had  a  continued  giowth  until  the  limit  of  the 
enlarged  buildings  was  leached,  and  hundieds  of  applicants  were 


refused  each  year.  More  than  three  hundi  e  l  pupils  have  usually  ^ 
been  present;  the  graduating  classes  for  the  i)ast  thiity  years  have 
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generally  numbered  more  than  fifty,  and  nearly  two  thousand  have 
received  diplomas. 

The  death  of  Miss  Lyon  in  the  midst  of  her  greatest  useful¬ 
ness,  March  5,  1849,  while  a  shock  to  the  seminary  and  its  friends, 
did  not  stop  the  wheels  she  had  set  in  motion. 

Under  four  successive  principals  the  school  has  increased  in 
power  and  efficiency,  and  has  been  acknowledged  one  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  world.  Similar  institutions  have  been  planted  at 
Oxford  and  Painesville,  Ohio;  among  the  Cherokees  in  the  Indian 
Territory';  in  California,  in  South  Africa,  and  various  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth.  Wellesley  College  has  adopted  many  of 
Holyoke’s  peculiar  features,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  call  herself 
“  the  daughter  of  Holyoke.” 

As  principals  of  schools  for  young  ladies  or  gentlemen,  as 
teachers  in  public  or  private  institutions,  as  physicians,  as  writers, 
as  missionaries,  and  above  all,  as  wives  and  mothers,  the  alumnae 
of  Mount  Holyoke  have  grandly  worked  and  are  still  working. 

The  aggregate  of  the  time  spent  by  Holyoke  alumnae  in  teach¬ 
ing  is  over  18,000  years.  The  quality  of  this  work  is  of  world¬ 
wide  fame.  Said  Professor  Drummond :  “On  visiting  the  Huguenot 
Seminary  in  South  Africa  I  went  into  the  recitation  in  geology 
and  found  it  taught  better  than  I  had  ever  heard  it  before.  Being 
desirous  to  know  where  the  teacher  received  her  training,  I  asked 
her  where  she  was  educated.  ‘  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,’  was 
the  reply.  I  went  into  the  astronomy  recitation  and  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  I  asked  this  teacher  also  where  she  was  edu¬ 
cated.  She,  too,  \vas  a  Holyoke  woman.  Since  that  day,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drummond  continued,  “  I  have  been  extremely  desirous 
to  see  this  wonderful  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.” 

At  the  reunion  in  1887,  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  more  than  a 
thousand  graduates  gathered  to  show  their  love  and  appreciation 
of  the  seminary,  and  to  see  for  themselves  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  since  they  washed  dishes  on  the  “  white-crockery  circle,” 
or  recited  in  Butler  and  Wayland.  Three  days  spent  in  delight¬ 
ful  renewal  of  old  memories  and  old  fellowships  gave  most  of 
them  a  warmer  love  for  their  Alma  Mater,  but  filled  them  also 
with  a  strong  desire  that  larger  funds  should  be  obtained,  and 
that  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  of  the  past,  the  pioneer,  the 
synonym  of  higher  education  for  woman,  should  become  in  name 
and  endowment  the  “  Mount  Holyoke  College  ”  of  the  future. 
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The  buildings  already  compare  favorably  with  the  better  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country.  The  situation  at  South  Hadley,  near  the 
Connecticut,  and  in  sight  of  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke,  is 
delightful.  The  grounds  are  extensive  and  well  laid  out.  The 
main  edifice  has  two  wings  connected  by  a  gymnasium  and  enclos¬ 
ing  a  quadrangle.  The  rooms  are  warmed  by  steam,  and  every 
story  is  made  accessible  by  an  elevator.  An  artesian  well  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  supplies  pure  water. 

The  library  is  a  handsomely  furnislied  fire-proof  building  con- 


TIIE  OHSKKVATOUY. 


nected  with  the  main  edifice.  It  contains  between  eleven  and 
twelve  thousand  volumes  carefully  selected  with  reference  to  the 
courses  of  study.  The  reading-room  is  well  supplied  with  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals.  “  Lyman  Williston  Hall,”  a  little  removed 
from  the  other  buildings,  has  rooms  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
extensive  cabinets,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  valuable  philosophi¬ 
cal  apparatus.  The  art  gallery,  occupying  the  ui)per  floor  of  this 
building,  contains  many  fine  paintings  and’groups  of  statuary  and 
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other  treasures  of  ancient  or  modern  art.  The  astronomical  ob-  ;| 
servatory  contains  a  fine  telescope  and  all  necessary  appliances,  i 
The  interior  of  the  home  edifice  is  tastefully  and  suitably  fur-  jj 
nished,  each  year  adding  some  new  convenience  or  adornment,  the  & 
gifts  of  friends  and  alumnae.  ' 

•The  prescribed  curriculum  now  occupies  four  years.  There  is  : 
no  preparatory  department.  The  requirements  for  admission  are 
as  follows:  Latin:  Harkness’  Grammar  and  Reader  (prose  compo- 
.sition),  Caesar  (four  books),  Cicero  (five  orations)  ;  Mathematict: 
arithmetic,  algebra  (higher),  geometry  (plane) ;  other  Englhh  ' 
branches :  geography  (physical),  grammar,  history  of  the  United  : 
States.  I 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entrance  examinations  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  other  English  branches  are  equivalent  now  to  college 
requirements,  and  that  the  examination  in  Latin  only  lacks 
the  Virgil  to  be  equal  to  that  in  many  colleges. 

The  required  course  after  entrance  includes  plane,  solid,  and  | 
spherical  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry.  Higher  mathemat¬ 
ics  can  be  pursued  if  desired,  but  the  regular  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  in  many  colleges.  In  science  the  instruction  is 
conceded  to  be  fully  up  to  the  college  standard,  and  professors  | 
from  various  colleges  supplement  the  work  of  competent  teachers 
in  these  departments.  Literature  is  well  taught.  The  study  of 
history  is  thorough  and  systematic,  and  the  topical  system  is  ! 
used. 

Native  teachers  of  ability  give  instruction  in  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  according  to  the  most  approved  modern  methods. 

The  required  Latin  includes  Virgil,  Cicero  de  Senectute  or 
Cicero  de  Amicitia,  Cicero  de  Immortalitate,  and  Horace,  lacking 
only  Livy  and  Tacitus  of  the  amount  read  in  many  colleges.  The 
quality  of  the  teaching  in  Latin  is  so  excellent  that  brothers  who 
have  graduated  at  college  generally  find  their  Mount  Holyoke  ‘ 
educated  sisters  are  not  inferior  to  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  tongue. 

Instruction  in  theism  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  senior  year, 
and  such  books  and  methods  are  used  as  “  will  keep  the  student 
abreast  of  the  age.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mount  Holyoke,  in  aim,  methods,  and 
largely  in  course  of  instruction,  has  long  deserved  the  name  of 
college.  It  requires  no  Greek  for  admission  ;  neither  do  some 
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colleges.  It  requires  no  French ;  neither  do  some  colleges. 
Optional  courses  in  Greek,  French,  and  mathematics  are  arranged. 
It  is  thus  in  many  colleges. 

Why  then  is  not  Mount  Holyoke  already  a  college  ?  you  ask, 
or  why  does  she  not  combine  the  advantages  of  the  seminary  and 
college  ?  Why  make  any  change  ? 

First,  It  \vas  the  original  design  of  the  founders  that  the  school 
should  be  of  the  highest  grade  next  to  the  professional  school. 
Miss  Lyon  herself  was  anxious  to  have  Greek  and  even  Hebrew 
in  her  curriculum,  but  the  trustees  and  the  public  were  not 
ready  for  so  advanced  ideas.  She  was  zealous  for  the  broad¬ 
est  and  deepest  mental  culture,  and  she  wished  the  child  of  her 
love  to  have  a  name  and  a  place  at  the  head  of  all  institutions  for 
women  in  the  land. 

Second,  The  graduates  demand  it.  Some  of  them  have  ])ursued 
courses  of  study  fully  equivalent  to  that  of  their  brothers  at 
Oberlin.  They  wish  their  graduation  to  show  this. 

More  than  one  hundred  students  have  the  past  year  taken 
advanced  work  and  a  number  have  earned  the  degree  of  ph.b. 
Why  should  they  not  have  it  ? 

Many  of  the  alumnae  desire  to  pursue  their  classical  or  literary 
work  still  farther  until  their  Alma  Mater  can  give  them  the  degree 
of  A.n.  Why  should  they  not  ? 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  one  who  lacks  the  degree  conferred 
by  a  college  belongs  to  the  second  rank  of  students,  and  this  often 
amounts  to  real  embarrassment  and  injustice.  Of  course  true 
worth  and  real  attainment  will  be  manifest  in  time,  but  no  one 
should  be  obliged  to  endure  unnecessary  discouragement  from 
comparison  with  others. 

Third,  The  Holyoke  teachers  demand  it.  “  We  are,”  says  the 
associate  principal.  Miss  Edwards,  “in  spirit  and  in  some  true 
sense  a  college,  and  it  is  only  natural  and  right  that  we  should  ask 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  from  an  api)reciative  public.  We  have 
been  quietly  preparing  for  this  oi)portune  moment  many  years, 
and  among  all  the  echoes  of  our  jubilee  none  sounds  louder  or 
more  distinctly  than  the  name  we  have  so  long  cherished  in  our 
hearts,  ‘  Mount  Holyoke  College.’  ” 

In  accordance  with  the  demand  of  the  faculty,  the  alumnae,  and 
the  pupils,  the  trustees  (men  of  wide  information  and  experience 
in  educational  matters  )  on  Novemljer  last  passed  the  vote  with 
which  this  article  commences. 


FooT-inurxiK  and  un'Kii  i*<>xi). 

until  the  fund  has  reached  !f!')00,0(>0  ;  not  until  their  Alma  Mater 
is  inferior  in  material  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral  power  to 
none. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  name ;  most  of  the 
alumiife  would  have  preferred  simply  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
(leaving  out  the  word  seminary).  Some  desired  Mary  Lyon 
College,  but  the  trustees  decided  otherwise,  and  they  had  doubt- 
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While  Mount  Holyoke  has  been  in  some  true  sense  a  college; 
while  its  curriculum  in  certain  departments  is  equal  to  many  col¬ 
leges,  still  the  aliimme  demand  something  more  —  they  wish 
Mount  Holyoke  to  be  placed  on  such  a  basis  that  she  may  be  equal 
in  all  respects  to  any  college  in  the  land.  To  accomplish  th« 
something  more  than  a  permission  from  the  legislature  is  requisite 
—  a  large  endowment  is  indispensable. 

The  alumna)  are  at  work.  They  have  already  gained  more  than 
$'>0,000  of  the  proposed  $200,000,  but  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
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less  good  reasons.  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  College  it  is 
to  be,  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  (piestion  of  reorganizing  the  college  on  a  different  basis  as 
to  government  has  also  been  widely  discu.ssed.  Says  one  of  the 
alumnae:  “If  Mount  Holyoke  would  enlarge  her  borders  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  otlier  institutions,  she  must  do  away  with 
certain  parts  of  her  system  dear  to  conservative  liearts,  which  are 
utterly  antagonistic  to  those  broader  views  on  which  colleges  are 
founded.” 

Says  another:  “Were  Mount  Holyoke  to  pattern  after  any 
existing  college,  then  it  might  be  true  that  she  must  do  away  with 
certain  of  her  principles,  but  Mount  Holyoke  the  ccdlege  will  be 
unique  as  Mount  Holyoke  the  seminary,  and  she  need  never  .sacri¬ 
fice  her  first  principles,  ‘  whicli  are  utterly  foreign  and  antagonistic 
to  tho.se  broader  views  on  which  colleges  are  founded.’  ” 

It  is  no  part  of  this  article  to  answer  the  (piestion  in  dispute. 
Time  has  already  moditied  many  of  the  features  which  Miss  Lyon 
incorporated  into  her  plan.  Time  will  doubtless'  make  other 
changes.  Whether  the  monitorial,  senatorial,  or  self-ieporting  sys¬ 
tem  shall  jirevail  nec(l  not  now  be  decided.  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  and  a  host  of  others  do  good  work  on  their 
own  plan.  Perhaps  Mount  Holyoke  can  Avork  better  in  the  line 
of  her  past,  perhaps  not ;  that  is  for  tlie  trustei's  and  the  faculty 
to  determine.  The  old  methods  were  not  failures,  as  the  vast 
army  of  truthful.,  educated  women  can  testify. 

Although  the  teachers  still  adhere  to  the  self-reporting  system 
there  have  Ijeen  material  changes  during  the  last  five  year.s,  and 
there  is  very  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
present  rules.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  nearly  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  except  those  just  entered  jiresented  a  statement  expressing 
appreciation  of  the  change. 

We  (juote  from  a  paper  recently  delivered  at  the  Alumnae  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  the  following  eloquent  words :  — 

Holyoke,  founded  in  the  days  of  simple  faith  and  heroic  devotion, 
stands  with  principles  long  guarded,  with  conviction  inwrought,  with  a 
prayer  force  of  fifty  years’  accumulation.  On  such  a  foundation  let 
her  build  the  college  of  the  future,  in  which  conservatism  shall  protect 
the  customs  w'hich  strengthen  character,  and  liberality  shall  broaden  and 
develop  the  old  conceptions  ;  in  which  steadfast  principle  shall  underlie 
all  more  superficial  attainment ;  in  which  religious  fervor  shall  be  an 
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inspiration  to  the  highest  intellectual  harmony.  Such  a  college  shall 
refute  the  charge  that  spirituality  ami  intellectuality  are  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive  and  prove  to  the  world  that  culture  aud  religion  may  hand  in  hand 
accomplish  great  results.  In  such  a  college  only  shall  be  developed 
that  highest  conception  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  a  complete  and 
consecrated  womanhood. 


IJest  not  !  Life  is  sweeping  by 
(to  and  dare  before  you  die. 
Soinetbing  iniglity  and  sublime 
Leave  behind  to  conquer  time  ; 
(llorious  ’t  is  to  live  for  aye. 
When  these  forms  have  ])asse 


Goethe. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  E  THICS  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING 
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15V  FKANCIS  NKWTON  THOKI'K,  I'll.l)., 

Professor  of  Jlistory  mid  Social  Science  in  the  Philadelphia  Manual  Trainimj  School,  and 
Lecturer  in  the  I'nirersity  of  Pennsi/lrania. 

The  order  of  the  westward  course  of  em{)ire  has  been  from 
tlie  empire  of  matter  to  the  empire  of  man.  Karnak  tyiii- 
fies  a  longing  after  immortality  expressed  in  massive  majesty 
and  cunning  ornamentation  —  two  blossoms  of  symbolic  imagery. 
Plato  thought  for  the  (Ireeks.  aud  taught  them  that  the  highest 
good  is  the  greatest  possible  likeness  to  God.  The  cultivated 
Greek  believed  himself  developed  from  a  state  of  natural  poten¬ 
tiality  all  his  own,  and  that  he  would  attain  virtue  by  conforming 
himself  to  reason.  Cicero  looked  ujion  the  mass  of  men  as  unlit 
for  freedom,  and  the  world  as  a  Roman  jurisdiction  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  law.  The  imperialism  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Tiber  alike 
ignored  the  individual:  when  the  Romans  thought  that  Ca;sar 
would  be  merely  C;csar,  then  ('a*sar  was  no  more.  Time  has 
avenged  the  burdensome  imperialism  of  Egypt  by  covering  with 
shifting  obscurity  the  vast  andiitecture  and  the  terrible  name  of 
Rameses.  Dynastic  pride  converted  the  valley  of  the  Nile  into  a 
mortuary,  aud  the  creation  of  a  suitable  tomb  was  conceived  to  be 
the  ethical  expression  of  the  fidelity  of  a  servile  people.  Abso¬ 
lutism  enthroned  has  never  builded  for  eternity. 

Ethics  received  a  new  interpretation  when  the  'Peuton  came; 
his  was  the  empire  of  the  individual ;  his  object  was  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  man’s  right  to  himself.  In  him  rights  rooted,  rose  into 
action,  and  fruited  in  powerful  institutions.  To  him  a  Rameseum, 
a  dream  of  philosophy,  a  legal  code  were  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  sentiment  of  the  soul.  His  ideal  was  com})Osite,  for  it  was 
of  the  political,  the  ethical,  and  the  industrial  —  once  a  trinity, 
but  now  a  unity.  The  nation  alone  became  the  realization  of 
freedom  and  citizenship  —  at  once  ethical,  political,  and  indus¬ 
trial,  the  supreme  function  of  nationality.  The  realization  of 
the  Teuton's  idea  of  right  is  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
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present  expressed  by  a  hundred  millions  of  j)eople,  who  swav 
the  destiny  of  more  than  four  hundred  millions  more.  Thus  in 
the  order  of  world-empires  at  last  man  is  reaehed,  and  hereafter 
the  individual  eauuot  be  ignored.  An  industrial  revolution  sepa¬ 
rates  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  and  the  Brooklyn  bridgt*.  (’ould  the 
unre<piited  toiler  from  the  great  tomb  converse  with  the  workman 
on  a  modern  public  building,  the  course  of  their  conversation 
would  bring  into  sharp  relief  certain  potential  ethical  forces,  per¬ 
haps  before  unknown  to  either  of  them,  which  have  found  form 
and  expression  in  the  institutions  of  the  modern  state;  the  slave 
of  the  Nile  would  enlighten  the  sovereign  citizen  of  the  great 
reiuiblic.  Their  conversation  would  be  an  inferential  description 
of  the  movement  of  a  manifest  destiny,  and  would  follow  the 
unbroken  thread  of  a  federative  principle  old  as  the  childhood 
of  Iran  and  fresh  as  the  legislation  of  C.''ongr(*ss.  The  toiler,  who, 
according  to  the  greatest  mind  of  the  ancient  world,  was  fit  “  only 
to  exercise  inferior  practical  functions*’  in  the  state,  has  become, 
through  a  utilitarianism  touched  by  morality,  the  citizen  of  one 
of  the  mightiest  of  states;  the  api)lication  of  ethics  to  industry 
has  caused  the  most  signiticant  reform  in  human  history. 

Plato  taught  that  ethics  expressed  certain  virtues  in  action, 
such  as  the  practice  of  justice,  the  use  of  culture,  the  indulgence 
in  moral  beauty  and  goodness.  Aristotle’s  ethics  was  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  natural  bent  of  man  in  mind  and  disposition.  A 
being  by  nature  political  demanded  a  state  whose  chief  function 
was  the  promotion  of  upright  living  and  the  development  of  a 
moral  capacity  in  all  citizens. 

Ignorance  or  constraint  was  the  destruction  of  freedom.  The 
source  of  ethics,  said  Theophrastus,  is  the  community  which 
exists  between  all  living  beings.  Conform  life  to  nature,  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Stoic,  for  the  interpretation  of  action  is  the  problem 
of  life.  Practical  wisdom  was  defined  by  Zeno,  as  two  and 
twenty  centuries  later  by  Spencer,  harmony  with  one's  environ¬ 
ment.  Alexandria  gathere<l  the  fragments  of  ancient  philosophy 
and  in  a  temporary  home  combined  them  anew  with  the  theism 
of  the  rabbis:  follow,  imitate,  alnde  in  God.  Plotinus,  half  a 
century  later,  anticipated  one  form  of  modern  theology:  “Man 
as  he  is  a  sensuous  being  is  estranged  from  God.”  At  the  close 
of  the  second  century  ethics  was  the  appeal  from  sense  to  spirit; 
it  was  the  proclamation  of  the  supersensuous.  Abelard  taught 
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Heloise  and  the  world  that  the  intention  interprets  the  act,  and 
with  Plato  he  declared  that  the  highest  good  is  God,  and  that 
conscience  is  the  sovereign  subjective  intluence.  The  ethics  of 
Maimonides,  “Do  good  for  its  own  sake,”  found  a  wider  and  more 
influential  reception  when  Thomas  Aquinas  taught  that  the  high¬ 
est  ha[)piness  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  apiplication  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  “angelic  doctor”  characterize  the  polemics  of  the  philoso- 
pliy  and  the  theology  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Eckhart,  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  anticipated  the  teachings  of  a  modern 
school,  whose  expositor,  Henry  Drummond,  in  his  work  on  “Nat¬ 
ural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,”  emphasizes  the  potency  of  con¬ 
ditions:  if  we  would  become  ethical  we  must  put  ourselves  in 
the  condition  to  become  so;  whence  the  present  exaltation  of 
science,  or,  to  use  the  definition  given  by  Spencer:  “Perfect  cor¬ 
respondence  would  be  perfect  life.  Were  there  no  changes  in 
the  environment  but  such  as  the  organism  had  adapted  changes 
to  meet,  and  were  it  never  to  fail  in  the  efliciency  with  which  it 
met  them,  there  would  be  eternal  existence  and  eternal  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Hut  the  seri(»us  thought  of  the  last  six  centuries  has  been 
f  needed  to  reach  so  startling  a  definition.  The  builder  by  the  Nile 
who  “wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity”  sought  immortality  in  an  exter¬ 
nal  correspondence  whose  conception  is  yet  the  astonishment  of 
^  mankind.  The  ethics  of  our  daj\  builds  a  house  unseen  and 
eternal,  which  is  tin*  realization  of  all  conditions  fulfilled.  Lieb- 
nitz  was  not  understood  when  he  taught  that  “the  course  of 
nature  accords  with  the  highest  interests  of  the  soul”;  but  Kant, 
nearly  a  century  later,  acce[>tably  expounded  a  system  of  ethics 
essentially  the  same:  “  d'lie  agreement  a)f  nature  with  the  whole 
end  of  man's  being  is  the  source  of  happiness.”  I..otze,  thirty 
years  ago,  ex[tresscd  the  essential  doctrine  of  correspondences  in 
the  well-known  dictum:  “Tlie  world  of  worths  is  the  key  to 
the  world  of  forms”;  and  Trendelenburg,  whose  influence  ovet 
teachers  of  ethics  in  this  country  has  been  wide,  expressed  the 
doctrine  in  these  words :  “  The  principle  of  ethics  is  the  idea  of 
human  nature  in  the  whole  significance  of  its  idea  and  the  wealth 
of  its  historical  development.”  The  influence  of  economic  writei-s 
on  ethics  has  been  princii)ally  in  the  identification  of  the  interests 
of  ethics  with  the  interests  of  civil  society.  Adam  Smith  derived 
all  moral  rules  from  “the  supposed  opinions  of  society,”  and 
Benthara  and  the  two  Mills,  forcing  ethical  and  economic  prin- 
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ciples  into  iitilitariiinism,  originated  the  dictum  tliat  the  object  of 
the  state  is  the  realization  of  tlie  greatest  good  by  the  greatest 
number. 

The  aj)plieation  of  the  principles  of  ethics  to  industry  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  world  from  the  imperialism  of  the  time  of  tlie  builder 
by  the  Nile  to  the  individualism  of  the  present.  This  transforma¬ 
tion  has  been  the  evolution  of  man  in  historic  times. 

The  forces  directing  this  ethical  transformation  have  taken 
diveise  forms  at  various  times  in  human  history;  they  have  found 
expression  in  polities,  in  institutions,  in  customs  and  in  laws,  and 
have  been  recognized  sometimes  by  the  })hilosophie  school  domi¬ 
nant  at  the  time  as  factors  in  the  destiny  of  individuals,  and  also 
in  the  destiny  of  large  masses  of  men.  But  industry  as  a  factor 
in  morals  or  in  politics  was  not  always  so  clearly  discerned. 
Reduced  to  slavery,  industry  was  paralyzed  as  a  power  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  workingman;  philosophers  and  governors 
alike  for  ages  ignored  the  ethical  claims  of  industry  to  be  enrolled 
among  economic  factors.  The  effect  may  be  traced  through  a  sad 
series  of  vast,  unwieldy,  and  despotic  oriental  empires,  whose  gov¬ 
ernment  was  the  arbitrary  centralization  of  power;  whose  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  exclusive,  and  whose  citizens  were  vassals.  In  contrast 
to  the  mixed  races,  tongues,  and  faiths  of  oriental  type  may  lie 
placed  the  diffused  civilization  of  the  Occident,  of  very  slow 
growth,  but  based  uj)on  a  local  independence  and  industrial 
democracy,  also  very  slowly  recognized.  This  civilization,  when 
identified  in  the  institutions  of  Europe,  compelled  the  recognition 
of  free  industry  as  a  force  in  the  state.  The  history  of  the  last 
eighteen  centuries  has  been  the  record  of  the  victory  of  re([uited 
toil,  the  realization  of  the  imperialism  of  free  labor.  Men  began 
to  live  ethically  when  they  settled  in  Europe,  but  to  realize  their 
right  to  themselves  as  individuals  they  turned  their  faces  toward 
the  west.  Thus  no  age  is  fouml  to  be  better  than  its  ethics,  and 
no  man’s  ethics  is  better  than  his  philosophy. 

For  the  realization  of  industrial  freedom  all  the  factors  that 
enter  into  the  problem  of  life  have  been  constantly  present. 
Discovery  always  finds  an  old  truth.  Space,  distance  and  direc¬ 
tion,  number,  and  the  flight  of  time  are  fixed  elements  in  human 
calculation.  Motion  and  the  classification  of  matter;  the  life  his¬ 
tory  of  fauna  and  flora ;  the  use  of  material  things,  giving  rise  to 
agriculture,  to  commerce,  and  to  manufactures;  the  expression  of 
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thoiiglit  ill  language,  giving  rise  to  literatuies  and  iihilologies ;  the 
expression  of  thought  in  architeeture  and  seulpture;  the  effort  of 
man  to  force  u])on  his  kind  his  own  ideas  of  right  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  governinent  and  its  administration,  have  accompanied 
mankind  all  along  their  wanderings  from  tlie  cradle  of  the  race. 
The  nature  and  the  order  of  tliouglit  itself,  tlie  whole  realm  of 
psychology  exjiressive  of  a  limited  will  in  action  called  duty, 
were  present  for  solution  ages  ago;  and  above  and  over  all,  the 
supreme  relations  of  man  to  man,  to  (iod,  and  to  nature  have 
stood  forth,  however  so  dimly,  in  unparalleled  simplicity,  as  it 
were  a  constant  inspiration  to  the  exercise  of  an  intellect  almost 
godlike.  Living  amidst  such  factors  as  these,  man  has  not  real¬ 
ized  industrial  freedom.  Such  a  realization  is  essentially  the 
modern  labor  problem.  The  history  of  philosophy  is  the  record 
of  numberless  revisions  of  opinions  by  successive  individual 
thinkers.  Natural  science  has  been  rewritten  b}'  each  succeed- 
ing  generation  of  investigators.  Law  has  been  revised  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare.  Theology  has  become  gradually  human. 
Man's  j)lace  in  nature  has  become  the  theme  of  science.  Out  of 
the  abstractions  of  pure  mechanics,  the  mathematic  ebb  and  How 
of  chemic  elements,  and  the  uncovered  tissues  and  functions  of 
living  things  have  come  stupendous  results  affecting  the  daily 
life  of  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  gh.be.  The  winning 
of  American  independence  was  the  stimulus  to  the  industrial 
action  of  the  modern  world,  and  the  rise  of  the  empire  of  free 
labor  followeil  the  rise  of  the  empire  of  free  men.  Hut  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  realization  of  the  political  and  industrial  freedom 
of  the  individual  has  assumed  a  palpable  momentum  only  within 
quite  recent  times.  It  can  be  traced  in  the  ancient  world,  but 
there  scarcely  exists  in  the  literature  of  the  ancients  more  than  a 
trace  of  any  concejition  that  industry  was  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  a  freeman.  'This  mark,  or  badge,  has  been  put  on  by  the  citizen 
of  America  within  living  memory.  The  laboringman  is  just 
“getting  into  itolitics.”  He  was  excluded  from  the  list  of  citi¬ 
zens  by  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  state  constitutions  of  the 
United  States  a  century  ago.  The  laws  discriminated  against 
him  until  the  middle  of  the  century  had  been  passed.  The 
white  man  was  emancipated  in  this  eountry  but  a  few  years 
before  the  emancipation  of  the  negro.  The  industrial  history 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  told  in  an  apothegm.  The  labor 
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movement  now  stirs  the  daily  life  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  hut  it  sprang  from  an  industrial  revolution  engendered 
by  a  participation  in  the  benelits  of  free  labor.  So  vast  and  so 
evident  is  the  power  of  industry  seen  on  every  hand  in  this 
country;  the  achievements  of  engineering  skill  are  so  (*omnion; 
the  aeipiisition  of  vast  fortunes  so  ordinary  an  event;  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  steam,  of  electricity,  of  light,  of  heat,  and  of  sound  to 
the  comfort  of  man  so  multifarious;  the  transf(»rmation  of  an 
entire  contiiient,  almost  within  thiee  generations,  from  a  state 
of  nature  to  an  average  productivity  never  before  realized  in 
the  history  of  the  world;  the  i)henomenal  increase  of  population 
in  rural  districts,  and  the  still  more  signiticant  inci-ease  in  the 
number  and  size  of  llourishing  cities;  the  spread  of  general 
information  and  the  unifying  intlueiice  of  common  schools;  the 
decay  of  certain  trades  and  manufactures,  and  the  institution  of 
new  ones:  the  i)ractical  exhaustion  of  the  public  lands  and  the 
general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  throughout  the  country; 
the  pressure  of  population  felt  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
generally  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  Union  ;  the  increas¬ 
ing  dilliculty  of  making  a  livelihood,  and  the  uncertainty  (»f  all 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  Incident  to  an  age  already 
famed  for  the  number  of  its  inventions  and  tin;  conse(iuent  dis- 
placetnent  of  cajiital  and  of  the  laborer;  the  inade<{nacy  of  any 
one  kind  of  [»rei)aration  for  active  life,  and  a  common  feeling  of 
mistrust  in  prevailing  methods  and  courses  of  study  in  tlu*  common 
schools  as  a  training  suitable  for  boys  who  must  compete  with  the 
industrial  changes  inci<lent  to  all  kinds  of  employment  in  a  coun¬ 
try  situated  politically  and  economically  like  our  own,  —  all  these 
and  many  other  causes  combined  with  them  are  the  elements  of 
an  industrial  movement  which  to-day  finds  expression  in  a  public 
sentiment  that  the  education  afforded  by  the  state  by  j)ublic  taxa¬ 
tion  should  train  citizens  how  to  make  a  living;  or,  to  state  the 
proposition  broadly,  the  edrtwition  afforded  by  the  public  schools 
should  be  ethical  and  industrial  in  its  character. 

Stimulated  by  the  com^uests  of  industry,  the  a<lvocate8  of  an 
aggressive  Americanism,  of  an  intense  national  life,  dissatisfied 
with  the  outcome  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  country, 
seek  now  to  elevate  industrial  training  above  the  training  of  any 
other  kind  and  to  impart  to  the  education  which  the  state  affords 
a  character  essentially  industrial.  That  such  an  education  is 
demanded  by  the  conditions  of  industrial  life  at  the  present 
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time  is  asserted  by  tliose  eeoiiomists  who  see  in  the  frequent 
and  compulsory  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employee  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  times.  They  assert 
that  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  can  never  cease  until 
ethics  and  industry  arbitrate  the  dis})Ute.  If  the  conditions  of 
national  prosperity  be  fulfilled,  the  advocates  of  industrial  train¬ 
ing  maintain  that  the  individual  workingman  must  be  industrially 
enfranchised.  If  industry  languish,  the  supremacy  of  the  nation 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  at  an  end.  The  dictum  of  the 
defenders  of  industrial  training  is:  Industry  has  made  us  strong 
and  industry  will  keep  us  so.  The  technical  schools  or  depart¬ 
ments  which  have  been  organized  in  some  American  colleges  and 
universities  have  not  been  sullicient  for  sucb  training.  Oidy  about 
thirty-five  thousand  persons  out  of  a  school  population  of  half  as 
many  millions  have  matriculated  each  year  in  this  country  in 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  and  of  these  matriculates  only  a 
few  pursue  technical  courses ;  that  is  to  say,  courses  of  special¬ 
ized  industry.  The  technical  schools  train  college  })rofessors,  gov¬ 
ernment  experts,  and  a  few  engineers,  but  they  do  not  train  the 
boys  for  whom  the  public  industrial  or  manual  training  school  is 
demanded.  The  people  desire  that  their  sons  shall  be  taught  how 
to  gain  a  living.  (,)uick  to  discern  the  fluctuations  in  the  pulse 
of  economic  affairs,  the  j)ublic  has  detected  the  tendency  in  wages 
to  follow  the  rise  of  the  skilled  laborer,  and  the  tendency  in  sala¬ 
ries  to  reach  a  maximum  among  those  few  men  who  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  directing  complex  industrial  interests.  To  become  a  “cap¬ 
tain  of  industry"  is  the  possible  ambition  of  the  industrially  and 
ethically  trained  boy.  The  phenomenal  careers  of  men  like  Hell 
and  Edi.son  in  the  world  of  things  has  quite  ecli})scd  the  })henom- 
enal  carceis  of  Webster  and  Sherman  in  the  world  of  politics. 
To  use  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  attitude  of  the  public 
mind  in  respect  to  the  education  of  boys  is  “not  the  amplitication 
of  the  power  of  oiu;  man  over  his  country,  nor  the  amplitication 
of  the  power  of  that  country  over  other  nations,  but  the  ampli¬ 
fication  of  the  j)ower  and  kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  world  ” ; 
“arestitution  of  man  to  the  sovereignty  of  nature";  “the  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  human  (uupire  to  the  effecting  of  all  things  po.ssi- 
ble.”  The  ethics  of  the  industrial  education  is  ex})ressed  in  two 
words  used  by  Macaulay  as  descriptive  of  the  principles  of  the 
philosoj)hy  of  Bacon  —  utility  and  progress. 
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In  response  to  the  demand  of  public  sentiment  several  manual 
training  schools  have  been  organized,  one  in  St.  Louis,  one  in 
Chicago,  and  one  in  Philadelphia.  The  Philadelphia  manual 
training  school  is  the  only  one  of  these  that  is  a  j)art  of  the 
public  school  system.  The  legislatures  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
California  have  discussed  the  founding  of  such  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  public  S3'stem  of  their  respective  states.  Baltimore;  Boston; 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Jamestown,  New  York;  and  New  York  City, 
have  recentl}'  preseribtMl  industrial  courses  in  connection  with 
academic,  high  school,  or  private  school  courses.  At  })resent  the 
popular  private  schools  and  the  smaller  colleges  throughout  the 
countrv  are  rapidly  offering  manual  courses.  Boards  of  puldic 
education  have  been  slow  to  act;  the  traditions  of  the  schools 
are  not  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  industrial  courses  that 
shall  rank  with  the  ancient  curriculum.  The  pressure  of  [)ul)lic 
opinion  is  gradually  breaking  down  the  opposition  of  faculties  and 
committees,  and  inlluential  men  engaged  actiyely  in  industrial  pur¬ 
suits,  favorable  to  industrial  training,  are  bringing  about  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  curriculum  in  the  jiublic  school  which  promises  to 
become  within  a  few  j'ears  almost  radical  in  its  character.  The 
twentieth  century  will  witness  the  educational  leform  in  much  of 
its  gloiy  and  in  many  of  its  defects.  In  the  haste  to  have  manual 
training  schools  there  is  danger  of  the  commission  of  two  errors: 
first,  the  industrial  plant  of  the  school  may  be  inadequate;  and 
second,  the  ethical  studies  may  be  ignored. 

A  manual  training  school  implies  a  technical  facult}’  and  an 
adequate  apparatus  for  actual  work.  Those  who  teach  must 
know  things ;  those  who  teach  manual  dexterity  must  possess  it. 
The  teacher  of  carpentry  and  joinery  must  himself  be  not  only  a 
skilled  mechanic,  but  above  that;  a  man  able  to  teach  his  art 
without  becoming  what  so  many  mechanics  become  when  they 
attempt  to  give  instruction,  mere  dilettanti.  Dilettantism  is  the 
first,  error  likely  t(>  ari.se  in  a  manual  training  school.  So  also  the 
man  who  teaches  metal-working  in  its  various  branches,  and  the 
blacksmith,  whose  art  is  the  priniar}’  one  in  the  study'  and  use  of 
metals,  must  have  not  only  the  mechanical  skill  that  marks  him 
as  a  thorough  workman  but  also  such  an  insight  into  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  his  work  to  other  parts  of  the  course  that  he  does  not 
reduce  his  class-room  into  a  mere  shop.  Electrical  engineering 
requires  an  expert  in  the  man  who  attempts  to  teach  it.  The 
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study  of  things  is  butli  fascinating  and  diflicult;  those  who  teach 
things  must  liave  mastered  the  difficulties  and  must  retain  the 
enthusiasm  born  of  tlie  fascination.  In  conjunction  with  a  tech¬ 
nical  faculty  is  needed  an  adeciuate  apparatus,  consi.sting  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  raw  material,  such  as  lumber  and  metal  in  a 
state  for  transformation  into  concrete  lessons  with  the  minimum 
of  labor  and  the  maximum  of  industrial  training;  and  also  are 
needed  tools  of  best  qiialit}’’  adapted  to  the  [)urposes  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  course.  Such  an  e([uipment  is  expensive,  but  not  so  expensive 
as  a  faculty  without  special  adaptation  for  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  raw  material  and  tools  of  so  inferior  a  quality  as  to  compel 
the  waste  of  time  and  of  public  money.  The  course  of  study  will 
re<iuire  the  construction  of  typical  piec'es  of  work  which  may  be 
called  “concrete  lessons.”  The  world  of  forms  will  be  reduced 
to  the  concrete  in  wood  and  in  metal ;  if  the  course  wander  from 
the  line  of  tlie  construction  of  types,  the  institution  becomes  a 
trade  school,  and  may  turn  out  furniture  or  horseshoes.  The 
lessons  will  be  worked  out  exclusively  by  hand.  A  steam  or  an 
electrical  engine  may  be  made  the  text  for  instruction,  but  not 
the  substitute  for  manual  manipulations. 

The  founders  of  manual  training  schools  may  })ass  by  the  claims 
of  ethics  in  their  zeal  to  realize  the  advantages  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion.  From  Plato  to  Spencer  the  cry  has  been  for  a  man,  and 
with  the  hope  of  finding  him  the  manual  training  school  has  been 
organized  to  assist  in  the  search.  Ethical  studies  are  those  which 
help  any  one  to  know  “  his  own  bent  of  mind  and  his  natural 
powers.”  'fhe  manual  training  school  is  a  school  of  ethics  and 
industry.  Industrial  schools  that  exclude  ethics  train  mere 
apjirentices  instead  of  training  citizens.  When  morality  touches 
industry  the  waking  world  sailings  into  new  and  magnificent 
activities.  It  is  the  ethics  of  industry  that  will  entlirone  it, 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  ethics  industry  will  become  debased. 
Industrial  training  implies  a  profound  acipiiescence  in  the  study 
of  the  social  relations.  It  implies  a  harmonious  curriculum  that 
may  be  somewhat  loosely  described  as  having  ethical  proportions. 
Manual  training  schools  must  bridge  the  gap  between  the  savagery 
and  the  citizenship  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  awaken  that 
knowledge  of  relations  which  constitutes  the  harmony  of  daily 
life.  These  schools  must  equip  their  students  with  a  knowledge 
of  those  social  forces  which,  when  reduced  to  their  governing 
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principles  are  recognized  in  the  affairs  of  men ;  from  tlie  indus¬ 
trial  laboratory  into  the  lecture-room  ^vherein  ethics  is  taught  is 
the  harmonious  journey  in  education.  History  and  political  sci¬ 
ence  are  necessary  studies  in  such  schools,  because  they  teach  the 
experience  of  men  in  their  efforts  toward  perfect  government. 
In  literature  the  com})lete  productions  of  English,  (lerman,  and 
French  classical  writers  will  ai<iuaint  the  student  with  the  Itest 
sentiments  current  among  men.  ("hemistry  analyzes  matter; 
biology  is  the  study  of  life;  mathematics  interprets  forms  and 
relations  and  (piantitics,  and  social  science  investigates  indi¬ 
vidual,  state,  and  international  problems  of  an  economic  char¬ 
acter.  The  home  must  remain  the  theological  seminary  for 
students  attending  the  public  schools. 

In  the  organization  of  manual  training  schools  an  oj»port unity 
is  secured  for  the  harmonious  combination  of  industrial  and  ethi¬ 
cal  culture.  When  the  realization  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  himself  is  a  harmonious  develojnnent  education  beconu's  ])hilo- 
sophical,  but  the  selection  of  one  department  of  knowh-dge  as  the 
exclusive  instrument  for  human  training  must  breed  imperfect 
men.  Any  arbitrary  elevation  of  a  single  group  of  studies  into 
isolated  st)vereignty  must  impart  false  views  to  him  who  surveys 
other  groups  from  such  an  altitude.  Man  is  by  nature  an  ethical 
as  well  as  an  industrial  being.  His  mind  is  larger  than  the  w<»ild 
in  which  he  has  his  physical  activities,  and  the  world  of  matter 
cannot  satisfy’  his  spiritual  longings.  There  is  a  world  of  action, 
another  of  emotion,  and  another  of  cognition.  Man  must  enter 
and  ex])lore  each  <»f  them.  Even  that  group  of  historical  studies 
covered  by’  international  law  and  jurisj)rndt“nee,  certainly’  a  group 
of  intrinsic  interest,  cannot  be  made  the  solitary’  seminary  f(»r  the 
training  of  a  man.  A  nation  may  become  an  industrial  empire, 
but  it  may  fail  at  the  same  time  of  being  a  nation  of  right-minded 
peo])le.  The  exaltation  of  philosophy’  consists  in  the  harmonious 
sweep  of  its  generalizations,  and  the  exaltation  of  imlividnal  man 
consists  in  the  haimonious  evolution  of  his  character.  A  crowned 
industrial  training  may  be  only’  another  tyranny’,  for  harmony  alone 
is  freedom.  The  real  triumphs  of  industiy  come  from  another 
source  than  mere  handcraft,  mere  dexterity’ ;  the  enn)ire  worth 
winning  is  the  living  deiinition  of  harmonious  ethical  relations; 
the  man  worth  linding  is  the  being  whose  character  is  integral. 
About  the  individual  still  cluster  for  solution  the  essential  ethical 
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problems;  industriiil  eiiii  do  no  more  than  to  help  him  to 

know  his  relations  in  the  world  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of 
material  uses.  The  realization  of  freedom  is  the  harmony  of 
thinking  and  doing.  Ethical  and  industrial  sciences  are  two 
essential  memhers  of  the  hod}'  of  knowledge,  hut  neither  should 
be  suffered  to  degenerate  or  to  attain  an  ahnormal  growth.  It  is 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  organized  manual  training  school  to 
promote  the  union  of  ethics  and  industry,  of  which  union  the 
ultimate  effect  is  heneticial  to  society.  The  kingdom  of  man 
comes  only  with  understanding.  Ethics  and  industry  transform 
the  empire  of  matter  into  an  empire  of  uses,  of  which  polities 
and  laws  and  education  are  only  forms.  In  the  harmonious  union 
of  ethics  and  industry  may  he  seen  the  potency  and  the  promise 
of  the  solution  of  some  American  social  prohlems  at  the  present 
time. 


FOURTH  ODE,  HORACE. 

BY  C.  O.  STKVKNS. 

Stkijn  Wiiit«*r  is  liroken  nt  hist 
Ity  tiu*  coiniii^T  of  Spriiifr, 

And  ltu‘  rollers  now  move  the  dry  keels. 

'I’he  rustics  im  more  by  their  tires. 

Nor  the  herds  to  tludr  warm  stahles  cling. 

Nor  the  hoarfrost  whitens  the  lields. 

Already  Cythertcan  Venus 

Leads  the  dance  hy  the  light  of  the  moon, 

And  the  chaste  nymph',  joined  with  the  (Iraces, 
Shak(‘  the  earth  with  their  feet,  while  the  shops 
Of  the  Cyclops,  in  darkness  and  gloom, 

Vulcan  lights,  as  he  toils  in  their  places. 

Now,  the  shining  hair  it  is  titting 
^yith  the  water-green  myrtle  to  twine, 

Or  the  llower  the  unfettered  earth  hears. 

Now,  in  shady  groves  for  old  Faunus 
I,et  us  give,  as  an  otl'ering  divine. 

Lamb  or  kid,  as  bis  choie«‘  may  declan*. 

Tale  death  stalks  with  like-measured  tread 
'I  hroiigh  the  humble  abodes  of  the  jioor 
And  the  palace  of  kings.  Happy  friend. 

Our  brief  sjian  of  life  doth  forbid 
'I’hat  a  hope  of  long  years  should  endure ; 

Even  now  changeless  fate  doth  impend. 

Only  night  and  the  soul's  storied  doom 
And  the  drear  home  of  I’luto  are  sure; 

There,  no  more  thy  sad  lot  canst  thou  mend. 
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A  NEGLECTED  DUTY  OF  THE  WOMEN  OF 
MA  SSA  Cl  I  USE  ITS. 

r  BY  (JKOUGK  PELLEW,  A  M.,  LL.B.,  t)F  THE  .SUFFOLK  BAR. 

WE  are  apt  to  take  our  civilization  for  granted  as  an  inalien¬ 
able  possession  that  we  inherit  without  effort  and  without 
cost,  forgetting  that  civilization  is  a  prize  won  by  the  human  race 
with  incredible  dithcult}',  and  retained  only  on  the  condition  of 
eternal  vigilance,  on  the  condition  of  unremitting,  ceaseless  educa¬ 
tion.  In  America,  moreover,  education  is  of  special  and  vital  impor¬ 
tance.  In  most  countries  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  limited 
class,  wealthier  and  therefore  usually  better  educated  than  the 
people  at  large.  Here  the  people  are  the  government.  A  political 
society,  it  has  been  said,  is  like  a  partnership,  except  that  “the 
only  legalized  modes  of  dissolving  the  connection  are  death  or 
self-banishment.  Would  it  not  be  good  ])olicy  for  the  members 
of  such  a  firm  to  expend  a  little  both  of  their  time  and  revenue 
to  qualify  all  of  those  future  members,  whose  admission  they 
cannot  prevent?”  Can  any  interest  touch  more  closely  the  well¬ 
being  of  every  home  im  the  State  than  the  education  of  those 
who  are  to  be  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
children  ? 

“  Ry  using  the  appropriate  means,”  said  Horace  Mann,  fifty 
years  ago,  “  it  is  perfectly  piacticable  to  have  a  community  whose 
main  body  shall  march  forward  in  the  line  of  industry,  prosperity, 
and  uprightness,  while  a  few  stragglers  or  deserters  only  shall 
leave  its  compact  ranks  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  vice.  .  .  . 
Of  all  the  means  in  our  possession,  the  common  school  has  prece¬ 
dence  because  of  its  universality  ;  because  it  is  the  only  reliance 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  children  ;  because  it  gives  them  the 
earliest  direction,  and  an  impulse  whose  force  is  seldom  lost  till 
death.”  One  chief  agency  in  continuing  and  developing  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  the  past,  and  in  securing  the  wise  administration  of  the 
government,  is  the  public  school  system.  This  alone  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  In  what  way,  then,  can  influence  for  good  be 
best  exerted  on  the  public  schools?  Clearly  the  most  simple  and 
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direct  method  is  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection 
of  those  who  have  charge  of  their  management  —  the  school 
committees. 

It  is  usual  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the  school  committees. 
The  ollice  of  a  member  is  supposed  to  he  one  of  no  considerable 
influence  and  to  require  but  slight  ability,  while  the  emoluments, 
if  any,  are  meager,  and  the  candidates  but  too  often  beginners  in 
the  profession  of  politics,  who  would  rather  be  selectmen,  but  who 
prefer  any  public  position  to  the  insignificance  of  private  life.  If 
properly  performed,  however,  the  duties  of  the  school  committees 
are  inferior  to  none  in  the  public  service  of  the  Commonwealth, 
The  committees  are  to  prescribe  the  books  which  are  to  be 
used  in  the  schools.  They  are  to  see  that  every  child  whose 
parents  are  unahle  to  supply  it  with  books  is  supplied  at  the  expense 
of  the  town.  They  are  to  visit  every  district  school  soon  after 
its  opening  and  shortly  before  its  close,  and  once  a  month  during 
its  continuance.  They  are  to  see  that  none  but  the  very  best  per¬ 
sons  who  can  possibly  be  procured  are  put  in  as  keepers  of  that 
inestimable  treasure,  the  children  of  the  district.  They  are  to 
make  to  the  towns  annually  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  ‘  designating  particular  improvements  and  defects  in 
the  method  or  means  of  education,  and  stating  such  facts  and  sug¬ 
gestions  in  relation  thereto  as,  in  their  opinion,  will  best  promote 
the  interests  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  said  schools.’  These 
reports  are  to  expose  errors  and  abuses,  and  to  be  accompanied  by 
plans  for  their  rectification.  They  are  to  particularize  improve¬ 
ments  and  to  devise  means  for  their  attainment.” 

Instead  of  being  an  unim})ortant  officer,  a  member  of  a  school 
committee  holds  the  very  life  of  the  community  in  his  hands.  He 
wields  the  mightiest  instrument  ever  forged  by  the  fates  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  or  insuring  the  degradation  of  a  people,  the 
education  of  the  children.  He  is  a  i)rophet  greater  than  Joshua, 
for  he  can  stay  the  sun  of  civilization  in  his  course.  He  is  a 
magician  wiser  than  Circe,  for  he  can  turn  at  his  pleasure  swine 
into  men,  and  children  into  swine.  He  can  pour  poison  or  the 
elixir  of  life  into  the  wells  that  quench  the  intellectual  thirst  of 
the  people.  He  can  make  the  citizens  of  the  future  accept  the 
worse  as  the  better  reason  without  fear  of  the  death  penalty 
decreed  by  the  wiser  Athenians.  He  can  control  time  itself  and 
crowd  a  century  of  years  into  a  decade  by  hastening  the  moral 
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evolution  of  the  eominunitv,  by  teaching  the  children  as  they 
learn  their  lessons  “to  seek  a  unity  all  pervading.”  Is  this  an 
office  for  an  inferior  person?  Are  such  powers  insignificant? 

The  committees,  it  is  true,  do  not  act  U[)on  the  children  directly: 
but  it  is  the  captain  who  guides  the  ship  and  not  the  helmsman 
under  his  orders:  and  it  is  the  men  who  select  the  hooks  that  the 
children  study  who  instruct  the  children,  and  it  is  the  men  who 
choose  the  teachers  who  really  do  the  teaching. 

VV'^hether  the  committees  are  competent  or  incompetent ;  whether 
their  duties  are  performed  or  neglected,  the  great  machine  of  pub¬ 
lic  (‘ducation  runs  its  course  and  fashions  year  by  year  the  bodies 
and  minds  of  our  people.  Something  is  taught,  something  is 
learned:  truth  or  falsehood,  viitue  or  vice. 

The  children  are  growing  up  diseased  or  healthy,  narrow-minded 
or  intelligent,  with  passions  unruly  or  disciplined,  agencies  for 
evil  or  for  good.  False  knowledge  is  even  more  dangerous  than 
ignorance.  “  An  idiot  is  ignorant  and  does  little  harm  ;  a  maniac 
has  false  ideas  and  destroys,  burns,  and  murders.”  What  the 
result  shall  be  depends  upon  the  teachers.  Who  the  teachers  are 
depends  upon  the  school  committees.  Who  and  what  the  school 
committees  are  depends  upon  the  will  of  those  citizens  who  are 
entitled  to  vote  for  school  comndttees. 

Men  or  women,  we  cannot  escape  this  resj)onsibility. 

The  early  education  of  children  is  in  the  hands  of  women. 
They  know  the  children  best,  for  they  are  able  to  be  with  them 
more  than  men  can  be  ;  their  love  reveals  their  childish  thoughts, 
their  love  detects  their  childish  ailments.  Will  any  mother  admit 
that  her  husband  knows  as  well  as  she  the  character  of  their  child? 
Will  any  father  claim  such  knowledge  ?  The  thorough  knowledge 
of  some  one  child  is  essential  to  any  knowledge  of  children.  Such  ■ 
knowledge  is  essential  to  success  in  teaching,  for  education  con-  | 
sists  chietly  in  the  wise  development  of  character.  To  engage  the  I 
interest  of  a  child ;  to  modify  faults  by  exciting  virtues  rather 
than  by  punishment ;  to  lead  the  child  to  thiidc  for  itself  and 
to  think  correctly;  to  distinguish  between  wilful  stupidity  and  j 
inca})acity  and  ill-health,  between  deceit  and  the  play  of  imagi¬ 
nation, —  this  is  what  is  reciuired  of  a  good  teacher;  and  such 
})owers  are  found  in  women  more  often  than  in  men,  and  are 
recognized  most  quickly  by  women. 

One  would  naturally  supi)ose,  then,  that  if  any  class  of  citizens 
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were  remiss  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  ediiciition  of  children, 
women  would  not  be  so  remiss.  xVnd  yet  of  women  who  might 
vote  sit  elections  of  scliool  committees,  probably  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  take  tlie  trt»uble  to  do  so.  The  exertion  reiiuired  and  the 
annoyance  involved  is  inlinitesimal.  The  only  reason  that  sug¬ 
gests  it.self  for  sncli  an  unnatural  neglect  of  an  imperative  duty 
is  that  the  women  of  Massachusetts  underestimate  its  im[)ortance. 

Women,  more  than  any  other  class  in  the  community,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  maintaining  and  advancing  our  standard  of  civilization  ; 
for  civilization  alone  has  lifted  them  slowly  from  a  state  of  degra¬ 
dation  that  would  be  to  the  women  of  to-day  worse  than  death. 
Ill  the  government  of  the  country  women  as  yet  have  no  voice. 
Let  them,  then,  seize  the  only  resource  left  them,  and  see  to  it 
that,  so  far  as  they  can  eff'ei-t  it,  their  governors  shall  be  civilized, 
humane,  and  virtuous. 

Mothers  whose  children  are  in  the  jiiiblic  schools,  you  know 
how  delicate  and  easily  warped  are  the  minds  and  hearts  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Will  you  let  your  knowledge  of  children  go  for  nothing, 
when  ycni  may  still  do  something  to  secure  for  them  and  their 
little  friends  books  that  will  not  mislead  them,  teachers  who  will 
not  spoil  or  harm  them,  air  that  will  not  poison  them,  light  that 
will  not  blind  them? 

Does  a  mother's  inti-rest  in  her  children  cease  at  the  school-house 
door?  Slandd  not  a  mother's  iniluence  follow  and  guard  her 
children  even  in  the  school-room? 

Many  mothers  send  their  children  to  private  schools  which  they 
select  anxiously  and  visit  frecpiently.  x\re  the  women  whose  inter¬ 
ests  center  in  these  children  unconeerned  about  the  welfare  of 
the  children  in  the  public  schools?  If  they  think  so,  they  are 
grievously  mistaken.  “xVfter  a  few  swift  years,  those  children 
whose  welfare  they  now  ignore,  and  whose  associations  they  depre¬ 
cate,  will  constitute  more  than  live  sixths  of  the  whole  body  of 
that  community  of  which  their  sons  will  be  only  a  feeble  minority, 
vulnerable  at  every  point,  and  utterly  incapable  of  tinding  a 
hiding-place  for  any  earthly  treasure,  where  the  witness,  the  juror, 
and  the  voter  cannot  reach  and  annihilate  it  I So  long  as  the 
child  she  loves  is  to  live  in  Massachusetts,  a  woman  cannot 
divest  herself  of  a  most  close  personal  interest  in  the  wise  conduct 
of  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

Some  able  and  earnest  women  are  so  keenly  aware  of  the  disad- 
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vantage  to  women  of  being  excluded  from  complete  political  suf¬ 
frage  that  they  regard  anything  less  as  an  offer  of  compromise 
that  is  to  be  refused  on  princij)le.  Their  logic  is  blind,  for  the 
argument  most  strenuously  insisted  on  by  their  opponents  is  that 
women  will  not  vote  when  they  have  the  suffrage,  and  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  prove  this  by  the  insigniticance  of  the  woman-vote  for 
school  committees.  Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  you  is  a  pre¬ 
cept  even  of  worldly  wisdom.  One  who  hides  his  talent  in  a  nap¬ 
kin  is  not  apt  to  be  made  a  ruler  over  many  cities.  Not  until 
women  vote  generally  and  wisely  for  school  committees  will  the 
mouths  of  the  scoffers  be  closed,  who  sneer  that  no  woman  can 
choose  wisely  between  any  candidates  for  a  i)ublic  office. 

There  are  many  women,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  averse  to 
taking  part  in  politics,  and  who  do  not  vote  for  school  commit¬ 
tees  because  school  committees  are  political  boards,  and  because 
by  voting  in  one  election  they  fear  they  may  be  gradually  forced 
into  v(»ting  in  all  elections.  Are  these  reasons  logical?  Are  they 
honorable  ? 

Does  not  a  person  who  can  vote,  but  who  refrains  from  voting, 
really  take  part  in  the  election  ?  If  a  school  committee  is  (dected 
in  a  town  by  two  votes,  and  three  women  stayed  at  home  instead 
of  voting,  that  scluxd  committee  was  elected  by  those  three 
women.  Every  person  qualified  to  vote  in  an  election  takes  part 
in  that  election,  whether  he  votes  or  not,  and  cannot  escape  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  issue  of  the  election.  In  eveiy  town  in  this  Com¬ 
monwealth  to-day  where  there  is  an  inconq)etent  school  com¬ 
mittee,  every  woman  in  that  town  who  might  have  voted  for 
better  candidates,  but  did  not  vote,  cannot  complain,  for  she  helped 
to  elect  the  inferior  men. 

In  one  not  unimportant  particular,  again,  school  committees 
are  not,  as  they  ought  not  to  be,  political  boards  in  the  same  sense 
that  other  boards  are  political.  In  every  city  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  municipal  government,  so 
that  it  might  with  perfect  propriety  be  cliosen  by  a  special  elec¬ 
torate.  Hut  of  more  consequence  is  the  consideration  that  the 
question  of  education  should  never  become  a  question  of  [)artisan 
politics.  It  is  menacing  enough  to  the  public  welfare  that  so  much 
of  the  business  of  the  government  is  conducted  upon  other  than 
business  principles,  but  it  would  be  indeed  fatal  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  if  the  education  of  the  children  were  left  to  the  tender 
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mercies  of  professional  })oliticians.  Nothing  would  do  more  to 
avert  this  danger  than  the  active  participation  in  the  elections  of 
school  committees  of  a  body  of  citizens  whose  political  activity 
is  restricted  to  those  particular  elections,  and  whose  interests  are 
solely  for  the  best  possible  education  withont  regard  to  the  success 
of  any  existing  political  party.  If  all  women  who  could  would 
qualify  themselves  to  vote  at  such  elections,  and  would  actually 
vote,  even  at  tlie  cost  of  some  personal  inconvenience,  they  would, 
instead  of  becoming  themselves  partisans  and  politicians,  rescue 
at  once  and  forever  the  })ublic  school  system  of  Massachusetts 
from  the  contaminating  clutch  of  party  politics. 

The  question  so  often  asked.  Why  should  women  vote  in  elec¬ 
tions  of  school  committees  ?  would  seem  now  to  have  been 
answered.  One  question  remains  that  has  never  been  answered, 
and  that  in  the  nature  of  things  would  seem  to  admit  of  no  suf¬ 
ficient  answer  —  IIow  can  a  woman  conscientiously  refrain  from 
voting  in  elections  of  school  committees  ?  If,  before  the  date  of 
the  next  election,  every  woman  will  calmly  and  earnestly  ask 
herself  this  question,  it  is  likely  that  the  world  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  reproach  the  women  of  Massachusetts  with  a  selfish  neglect 
of  a  simple  duty  —  selfish  because  the  duty  is  a  duty  towards  others 
and  is  not  merely  self-regarding. 


A  NS  li  ^ERED  Q  UER  Y. 

l!Y  M.  E.  COTTIXO. 

What  is  Life? 

Sonietliing  busy,  full  of  strife, 

W herein  sin  ^oes  all  things  rife. 

Is  this  Life? 

Tliis  is  Life  : 

Something  full  of  toil  and  play, 
Wherein  we  live,  love,  and  pray  — 
This  is  Life. 
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MEANS  AND  ENDS  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

15V  CHAUI.KS  M.  ISAKUOWS. 

HOW  I  was  educated,"  put  as  a  Ljeiieral  question,  would  reijuire 
as  its  answer  the  history  of  peda^^ogy.  And  what  is  tliis 
homely  word  hut  a  name  for  the  teacher's  part  in  that  process  of 
juvenile  growth  in  which  the  nursery  exj)ands  into  the  great 
world?  It  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  educational  forces  that 
mold  society,  though  its  relative  value  is  not  as  yet  fully  deter¬ 
mined.  While  here  and  there  a  literary  man  tells  in  a  delightful 
way  what  schools  have  done  for  him,  no  statistician  has  computed 
the  pedagogic  debt  of  a  country  or  a  generation.  Though  much 
of  the  best  thought  of  the  age  has  been  given  to  the  solution  of 
educational  problems  and  the  impression  prevails  that  teachers 
arc  doing  more  and  better  work  than  th(*y  once  did,  it  would  he  as 
hard  for  tlie  average  citizen  to  decade  what  eonstitutes  a  good 
school  as  for  him  to  tell  what  goes  to  the  making  of  his  daily 
newspa[)er. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  public  is  less  concerned  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  than  in  its  use.  d'he  toiler  must  concentrate 
Ids  acquired  i)ower  at  the  point  where  genius  or  talent  can  make 
it  available,  and  leave  it  for  the  schoolmaster  to  devise  the  means 
by  which  that  power  is  evolved.  But  even  he  has  been  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  stmh'ing  new  theoricis  and  shaping  his  practice 
thereby  that  the  philosophy  of  his  art  has  made  relatively  slow 
progress.  Meanwhile  tlie  spirit  of  utility  turns  its  eager  glass 
upon  the  methods  of  the  school-room  to  see  if  they  are  “practical.” 
Is  teaching  a  trade  or  a  scientific  profession  ?  Does  the  teacher 
understand  the  laws  of  the  child-mind  with  which  he  deals? 
Does  he  know  how  to  get  the  best  returns  of  his  labor?  d'hese 
are  the  questions  stirring  the  thought  of  leading  educators  to-day 
—  (questions  on  which  the  highest  authority  in  the  land  has  just 
rendered  a  timely  verdict. 

The  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  at  Chicago  last  July,  was  a  notable  event  in  the 
history  of  pedagogy.  It  brought  together  the  largest  and  most 
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distinejuished  body  of  educators  ever  convened  in  tliis  country,  to 
deliberate  for  one  solid  week  on  vital  issues  and  the  forces  that 
tend  to  elevate  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching  and  j)roniote  the  cause  of  pojudar  education 
in  the  United  States.  Men  of  national  reputation  and  aeknowl- 
ed<n‘d  authority  on  the  topics  discussed  presented  their  views  in 
carefully  ju-i'pared  addresses  and  took  part  in  debate  ;  and  the 
conclusions  reached  will  stand  as  pedagogic  landmarks  to  guide 
the  instructors  of  youth  for  years  to  come.  Without  doubt  that 
convention  uttered  the  American  sentiment  on  educational  affairs; 
what  it  .sanctioned  will  be  likely  to  survive  and  what  it  condemned 
will  be  apt  to  go  to  the  wall. 

It  will  not  be  contended,  of  course,  that  the  judgments  of  this 
association  were  infallible  or  tinal.  There  will  never  be  a  time 
when  the  alembic  of  the  future  will  not  distill  a  more  j)otent  elixir 
from  the  products  of  the  present.  Much  ground  was  left  uncan¬ 
vassed,  many  weighty  questions  unanswered.  But  though  it 
abandoned  the  quest  unfinished,  this  meeting  achieved  a  broader 
and  nobler  deiinition  of  education,  brought  sensibly  nearer  the 
glorious  day  when  the  art  of  teaching  may  have  a  basis  in  exact 
science,  and  infused  into  the  work  a  fresh,  lively  spirit  that  will 
make  itself  felt  in  every  school-room  in  the  land. 

The  deliberations  assumed  a  definite  character  and  pronounced 
tone  under  the  skillful  guidance  of  a  presiding  officer  who  had  a 
clear  grasp  of  the  issues  at  stake  and  kept  the  reins  well  in  hand. 
There  was  no  talking  against  time.  There  was  a  notable  absence 
of  the  rambling  speaker  who  amuses  or  bores  his  hearers,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  voluble  nothings.  Unity  characterized  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  method  the  discussions.  A  lofty  keynote  was  struck 
at  the  outset,  and  to  that  clear  sound  every  voice  was  jiitched. 
The  unifying  spirit  not  only  dominated  the  main  assembly  but 
infused  its  healthful  contagion  into  the  meetings  of  the  de¬ 
partments,  causing  them  also  to  align  by  the  standard  of  the 
leader. 

The  subject  before  the  convention  naturally  resolved  itself  into 
the  question  of  means  and  the  question  of  ends.  One  class  of 
assigned  tiqiics  aimed  at  a  consensus  of  methods,  the  other  at  a 
definition  of  results ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  earnest, 
attentive  teachers  returned  from  that  week’s  outing,  convinced 
that  in  both  these  departments  of  inquiry  the  advance  standard 
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had  been  planted  far  beyond  the  frontier  to  wliich  any  previous 
convention  of  educators  had  carried  it. 

The  first  effort  of  the  speakers  on  takinij  up  the  theme  was  to 
focalize  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  most  vital  study  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  educators.  It  was  the  old  impiiry  reform¬ 
ulated.  Kant  said  it  is  the  business  of  philoso])hy  to  answer  the 
three  questions,  “  What  can  I  know?  What  ought  I  to  do?  What 
may  I  hope?  ”  The  teacher  only  puts  them  more  specificall}'  when 
he  iisks  what  all  live  workers  should  demand  to  know  :  “•  Can  the 
laws  of  mental  growth  be  so  well  understood  and  determined  that 
prescribed  methods  in  pedagogy  will  uniformly  ]>rodui-e  given 
results?”  If  this  be  possible,  then  teaching  is  no  longer  a  blind 
experiment  but  an  exact  science  ;  and  the  unfolding  of  the  child- 
mind  is  henceforth  invested  with  an  interest  second  to  nothing 
else  that  can  engage  the  human  powers.  Such  in  substance  was 
the  question  of  means. 

The  pedagogy  of  the  past  is  essentially  empirical.  “  In  America,” 
said  Colonel  Parker,  “  we  have  had  three  stages  of  growth  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters:  first,  the  chaotic;  second,  the  stage  in  which  great 
attention  was  given  to  grading,  giving  a  good  body  ;  the  third  we 
are  now  entering  upon,  wliich  will  result  in  putting  a  soul  into 
the  body.”  There  is  as  yet  no  true  philosophy  of  knowing;  the 
problem  of  human  certainty  is  still  unsolved  ;  the  pedagogue, 
ignorant  howto  ada[)t  means  to  ends,  works  blindly  with  as  little 
regard  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  as  Master  Boyer  exhibited 
when  he  flogged  Coleridge  to  cure  him  of  infidelity. 

What  Jean  Paul  Richter  uttcreil  on  the  threshold  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  would  not  need  to  be  greatly  modified  were  he  writing  in 
this  present  year  of  grace  :  ‘‘The  education  of  the  day  resembles 
the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  comedy,  who  comes  on  the  stage  with 
a  bundle  of  papers  umler  each  arm.  ‘  What  do  you  cany  under 
your  right  arm  ?  ’  he  is  asked.  ‘Oiders,’  he  replies.  ‘  And  what 
under  your  left  ?  ’  ‘  Counter-orders  I  ’  ”  Carlyle  speaks  of  “  gerund- 
griiiders”  who  cram  their  pupils  with  innumerable  dead  vocables, 
thinking  thereby  to  promote  the  growth  of  mind  by  “littering 
the  roots  with  etymological  conqiost.”  Still  the  “  Ilinterschlag 
professor”  is  abroad  who  regards  memory  the  sole  avenue  to  the 
juvenile  understanding,  and  a  stock  of  law  facts  the  only  intel¬ 
lectual  j)ossession  worthy  the  name  of  learning.  Sensible  of  this 
deplorable  state  of  things  the  progressive  educator  of  to-day, 
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heartily  disgusted  with  tlie  “curious  mixture  of  old  traditions 
and  modern  surcharges  ”  to  which  Ids  vocation  has  long  been 
anchored,  is  earnestly  searching  for  more  scientific  methods  ;  and 
a  new  courage  kindles  his  eye  as  he  pictures  on  the  horoscope  of 
the  near  future  the  model  training  school  in  which  the  young 
teacher  shall  learn  the  method  of  nature,  by  following  which  he 
may  produce  desired  results  in  the  realm  of  mind  with  as  much 
certainty  as  the  skilled  scientist  ])roduces  the  like  in  the  world  of 
matter. 

But  in  order  to  establish  the  merit  of  the  Chicago  explorations 
in  this  “wild  land”  of  inquiry  and  avoid  unwarranted  conclu¬ 
sions,  let  us  scrutinize  more  closely  the  proceedings  that  had  a 
bearing  on  this  division  of  the  question.  Assuming  that  in  this 
transition  period  of  educational  thought  the  “psychological  and 
pedagogical  value  of  existing  methods  of  elementary  culture  ” 
ought  to  be  more  carefully  tested,  some  of  the  foremost  advocates 
and  ex[)ounders  of  these  methods  were  called  upon  to  discourse 
on  the  Socratic  element,  the  objective  element,  the  philosophic 
and  scientific  element,  and  the  natural  or  developing  element  as 
employed  in  the  schools.  The  views  thus  })resented  were  ably 
criticised  by  other  speakers  and  brief  sui)plementary  papers  were 
read  on  the  art  of  questioning  and  the  conduct  of  examinations. 

Tlie  bare  mention  of  psychology  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
faculty  with  which  education  is  concerned  is  the  understanding. 
While  names  and  terms  differ,  there  is  a  substantial  agreement 
among  meta})hysicians  to  adopt  the  classification  of  Kant,  and 
make  the  understanding,  that  deals  with  conceptions  and  is  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  sensible  world,  distinct  from  reason,  that  deals  with 
noetic  ideas  and  ascends  to  the  supersensuous.  So  far  as  this  line 
of  inquiry  ap{)lies  to  the  science  of  teachirig  it  is  the  same  for  the 
idealist  and  the  sensationalist.  It  is  the  understanding  which 
furnishes  the  subjective  forms  in  whicli  truth  may  be  logically 
stated,  and  it  is  to  this  faculty  of  the  mind  that  the  teacher  is  to 
present  the  objects  of  thought. 

It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  note  the  fact  that  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  important  topic  a  majority  of  the  speakers  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  listeners  went  with  the  empirical  rather  than 
the  rational  school  of  thinkers.  But  the  other  side  did  not  lack 
a  champion.  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris  did  not  fail  to  warn  against  the 
error  of  treating  the  mind  as  though  it  were  a  mechanism  or  an 
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organism.  “  Mind,”  he  said,  “  is  spiritual,  and  does  not  grow 
mechanically,  like  an  inorganic  body,  by  adding  indei)endent  ingre¬ 
dients  to  it ;  nor  does  it  grow  organically  by  the  assimilation  to  it 
of  its  environment  through  the  process  of  taking  food  and  digest¬ 
ing  it.  ]\Iind  grows  creatively  by  shaping  within  itself  and  for 
itself  the  essential  forms  of  objects  in  space  and  time  as  well  as 
objects  of  the  i)ure  intellectual  world.”  lie  also  pointed  out  as 
a  practical  conse([uence  of  confounding  the  s[)iritual  with  the 
organic  that  too  much  stress  in  educational  methods  is  laid  on 
object-lessons  and  illustiations,  “presupposing  that  the  intellect 
depetuh  u'hoUy  upon  sen«e-pereeption.”  “  Knowing  is  self-activity,” 
he  declared,  “and  not  nutiition  or  digestion,  or  any  sort  of  action 
that  is  enthralled  by  environment.” 

Of  course  the  discussion  included  a  brief  mention  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  taught  by  the  chief  apostles  of  pedagogy,  Comenius, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  the  rest — men  to  be  studied  and  duly 
esteemed  as  great  lights  shining  along  the  highway  of  progress ; 
but  while  thankful  for  all  they  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the 
educational  problem,  teachers  are  in  no  way  committed  to  the  over¬ 
emphasis  of  any  peculiar  features  of  their  systems  due  to  the  per¬ 
sonality  or  environments  of  their  founders. 

The  practical  side  of  this  rather  abstruse  discussion  lay  in  its 
application  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  woik  as  set  forth 
in  an  interesting  survey  of  normal  schools,  which  'Fhe  Journal  of 
Education  rightly  pronounces  “the  great  pedagogical  hope  of  the 
public  school  system  of  America.”  The  origin  of  this  class  of 
training  schools  is  transatlantic,  and  it  is  but  half  a  century  since 
they  were  first  put  in  operation  in  this  country.  In  1085,  La  f^alle, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  Catholic  primary  instruction  in 
France,  found  competent  teachers  so  scarce  that  he  opened  at 
Reims  a  Seminary  for  Schoolmasters,  a  real  normal  school,  to 
which  was  annexed  a  primary  school  in  which  the  students  might 
practice.  In  1768,  was  conceived  the  idea  of  a  seminary  for  the 
training  of  university  professors;  and  in  1794,  a  normal  school 
planned  by  Lakanal  was  established  at  Paris,  where,  according  to 
Pourchot,  the  chief  precentor,  old-clothesmen,  innkeepers,  cooks, 
masons,  wigmakers,  and  puppet-players  were  employed  as  school 
directors  for  lack  of  better  men.  About  1750,  normal  school 
training  was  introduced  into  Germany,  and  thenceforth  the 
business  of  teaching  received  a  new  impulse. 
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nation  «  a  fe.na  o  '  '  j  . .  nnahle  to  read, 

paroehial  »oh..ol  atl  e  ^  U..„lingc.lncationaljournalcom- 

;t:‘u::rS:irtes‘,,f  A,,.e.iea,.  norn,al  schools  to-day  lack 
Lad.h  an.l  a.e  wof..Uy  delieient  h.  -  that 

But  while  the  a.lv, .cates  ot  fitness  s.-.i.e- 

teaches  onght  to  “'I'"'"  ‘  f„„e.io..  of  normal  schools 

where,  they  insi>t  that  i .  •  I  1  directlv  qualify  them 

to  ,...ovide  the  .c.hnieal  k..owle,lgc  t'';  ^,,e  was 

to  deal  with  the  n.nlevelope.l  nund.  1 '  “  ^  ,  _ 

veiy  clearly  i.i-escn.ed  liy  one  spta  ,  j  f  the  subject 

..There  is  a  strictly  in-oless.onal,  a  ‘“''f  ,,oints  f.-om 

of  normal  school  instruct.on.  d.llciig  ..  general  edu- 

that  wl.ieh  consi.lers  instruct.,...  having  o.  its 

cation  and  cnlt.tre  for  their  on ..  s..  .e.  ,  a.ise  such  study 

ferent  subjects  a.-e  stn.lie.l  ,...t  s.mply  or  .i,,,  I 

infonns  the  learner  and  pr.nnotes  J';',;™  mint  to  con- 

rather  to  .Icvelop  tl.e.r  organic  ..spec  ,  ‘  |,nies.  Speciid 

struct  them  in  his  own  rnU.d  ay-;--;:;”  „..esnpp..ses  a 

sti’ess  is  lai.l  on  the  met  r.'.  ..nn-il  iniriKtses  each  s.ib- 

masteiy  of  academic  iihases.  "oi  1’"’ ^  ovodnet  of  tiie  mind; 
ject  taught  is  .-egarded  as  ....  '-“'g'"";;  '"l^ltep  the  men- 

hi  stuilying  it,  ti.erefore,  the  I’"'"  "y;  „,hat  is  external 

tal  i.rocess  by  which  he  eonseions  understanding, 

and  object. v..  ...to't be  ,,i,„self  in  older  that  he 

He  seeks  t,,  inake  th,s  k....n^ 

may  be  al.ie  ...  tnin  to  s  l  >  -  j  ^  the  same  s.tbjects,  and 

r;:t:?:iii;:Tti:it:eiiige.d^^  . toparuauy 

‘‘In  I’llnirim  nlll^s;d.,,ol  in.pil,  keeping  in  mb.d  the  aims 
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and  ends  of  education  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the  vocation  he 
is  getting  ready  to  practice,  strives  to  gain  not  simply  a  student’s 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  presented,  but  a  clear  insight  of  the 
best,  because  the  most  natural,  way  of  representing  them  to  his 
own  [)U[)ils.  This  manner  of  dealing  with  each  branch  of  study 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  that  training  in  methodology 
which  it  is  the  special  function  of  normal  schools  to  administer,  to 
the  end  that  teachers  thus  fitted  may  be  thoroughly  furnished  for 
their  chosen  work. 

Methodology,  in  its  technical  use,  concerns  “  how  to  teach” 
rather  than  “what  to  teach.”  Wliether  the  knowledge  to  he  im¬ 
parted  be  of  most  worth  or  not  must  he  previously  settled  or  else 
postponed.  It  considers  education  to  be  a  product  not  of  nature 
alone  or  of  art  alone  ;  hut  it  is  a  natural  process  ;  and  the  art  of 
the  teacher  is  displayed  in  so  guiding  })U})ils  that  their  progress  in 
study  may  be  }>arallel  to,  not  athwart,  the  lines  of  growth  that 
nature  prescribes.  Nor  will  the  best  method  he  found  in  the 
questioning  style  of  Socrates,  the  didacAics  of  Alcuin,  the  “  Orhis 
Sensualium  Pictus  ”  of  Comenius,  the  “  Huiile  ”  of  Uoussean,  the 
synthetic  j)rinciples  of  Condillac  and  Sptuicer.  the  Lakanal  law, 
tlie  “  Leonard  and  Gertrude”  of  Pestalozzi,  or  the  “educative” 
scheme  of  Pere  Girard.  Tlie  method  of  nature  is  more  than  they 
all  because  it  combines  in  due  proportion  what  is  good  in  each, 
without  exaggerating  either. 

“Tlie  principles  for  instructing  children  should  be  those  by 
which  Nature  herself  instructs  them,”  declared  La  ('halotais; 
“Nature  is  the  best  of  teacdiers.”  Hut  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
Iienetrate  her  secret  and  make  it  available  ?  The  use  of  the  term 
Nature.,  “  with  a  capital  N  ”  in  this  relation,  has  been  ridiculed  by 
certain  critics  who  hold  it  to  be  a  vague  name  under  cover  of 
which  “  nine  tenths  of  the  popular  sophistries  on  the  subject  of 
education  ”  are  propounded.  Hut  it  is  a  serious  charge  to  imply 
that  a  word  so  often  met  with  in  the  writings  of  all  great  poets 
and  philosojdiers,  a  wonl  used  to  jiersonify  all  force  and  the  high¬ 
est  law,  has  no  definite  meaning  when  similarly  enqiloyed  by 
writers  on  education.  I'lie  dictionary  defines  it  variously,  to  be 
sure.  It  may  denote  the  external  sensible  world  of  which  W’^ords- 
worth  wiote  so  fondly,  “Nature  ne'er  betrayed  the  heart  that 
loved  her  ”  ;  it  often  stands  for  physical  phenomena  ;  it  sometimes 
means  a  condition  of  savagery,  the  wild  state  of  animals  and  men. 
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But  the  “vicar  of  the  Almiglity  Lord  ”  which  Juvenal  assures  us 
was  never  at  strife  with  wisdom  is  Nature,  “  in  which  all  forces 
are  found  united  witli  tliat  whicli  they  move."’  Sir  William  Ham¬ 
ilton  says  that  the  term  Nature,  when  employed  in  its  most  exten¬ 
sive  meaning,  embraces  the  two  worlds  of  mind  and  matter.  Cole¬ 
ridge  calls  it  '•\fornia  for  mans,  the  inward  principle  of  whatever 
is  re(iuisite  for  the  reality  of  a  thing  as  existent.” 

All  great  educators  ap[»ear  to  have  recogni/.ed  the  necessity  of 
working  as  Nature  works ;  and  no  earnest  teacher  seeking  to 
ex})lore  her  method  need  be  confused  by  any  sophistry  of  phrase 
or  miss  that  emphasis  of  the  soul  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  called 
the  art  of  Cod.  Comenius  would  put  the  book  of  Nature  in 
place  of  dead  books.  Froebel  followed  children  al)Out  and  watched 
them  at  their  play  in  order  that  he  might  discover  how  Mother 
Nature  led  and  taught  them  before  the  bungling  art  of  man  had 
iuterfereil  with  her  divine  method.  Spinoza  said:  “  Our  desire  is 
not  that  Nature  may  obey  us,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  we  may 
obey  Nature.”  Emerson  wrote:  “It  is  the  same  fact  existing  as 
sentiment  and  as  will  in  the  mind,  which  works  in  Nature  as 
irresistible  law  exerting  inlluence  over  nations,  intelligent  beings, 
or  down  in  the  kingdoms  of  brute  or  chemical  atoms.” 

A  kiKtwledge  of  right  methods  and  skill  in  using  them  are 
acquired  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  i)hases  of  psychology  that 
relate  to  the  natural  working  and  growth  of  the  child-mind.  But 
this  branch  of  mental  science  is  to  be  jmrsued  not  as  an  accom¬ 
plishment  or  to  lound  out  scholarship,  but  as  a  means  of  mastering 
a  vital  principle  that  should  govern  the  teacher’s  own  mental  [)ro- 
cesses  as  well  as  his  mode  of  presenting  truth  to  others.  On  this 
account  the  study  must  be  carried  beyond  the  })oiut  of  mere 
ac([uisition  of  the  facts  :  must  involve  something  more  than  the 
absorption  of  any  author's  views  of  mental  phenomena,  some¬ 
thing  better  than  professional  dogmatizing.  The  end  of  psycho¬ 
logical  study  to  the  teacher  is  that  he  may  be  skilled  in  taking 
advantage  of  those  artless  movements  and  tendencies  in  the  child- 
mind  that  harmonize  with  the  sui)reme  law  of  natural  develop¬ 
ment  and  are  therefore  spontaneous  and  trustworthy.  The  design 
of  the  study  is  to  lead  the  teacher  to  perceive  that  correct  methods 
of  presenting  a  subject  he  would  teach  arc  founded  on  definite 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  mental  reeei»tivity  and  are  not  artificial; 
just  as  the  rules  of  grammar  are  based  on  the  usages  of  language, 
but  are  not  molds  in  which  the  forms  of  speech  are  cast. 
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To  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  his  own  thought  and  niaii- 
iier  of  presentation  the  teacher  must  sedulously  cultivate  a  habit 
of  looking  at  every  subject  he  studies  psyclu)logically,  s<>  tospeak. 
He  must  not  be  ignorant  of  the  facts  ;  but  as  a  professed  instruc¬ 
tor  of  youth  he  must  know  how  to  present  those  facts  in  the  best 
because  the  natural  way  ;  and  further,  he  must  pm-sist  in  so  study¬ 
ing  until  his  intellectual  perception  of  the  law  of  mental  growth 
inspires  easy,  natural  obedience  thereto.  The  case  was  tersely 
2)ut  by  Professor  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  New  York  :  “  So  far  as  univer¬ 
sities  are  setting  the  example,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  standpoint 
of  mental  science  is  not  the  standpoint  that  the  public  school 
teacher  wants.  I  speak  with  great  respect  for  the  work  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities ;  but  1  mean  to  say  that  to  study  mental 
science  as  it  is  studied  in  these  institutions,  so  much  from  the 
speculative  point  of  view,  does  not  bring  the  teacher  down  to  the 
capabilities  of  studying  the  child.  'I'lie  standpoint  for  studying 
the  child's  nature  is  in  the  school-room,  not  in  the  library.  Such 
training  is  the  [)roper  work  of  the  normal  schools  ;  it  is  the  work 
which  universities  thus  far  have  not  done.” 

One  other  consideration  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
methods  of  American  teachers.  The  conditions  of  the  I'dueational 
proldem  in  this  country  make  it  imperative  that  our  school  sys¬ 
tem  be  different  from  those  of  other  countries.  A  j)lau  that  works 
successfully  in  (jermany  or  England  may  be  unsuitable  in  the 
United  States.  The  central  fact  of  our  school  system  should  be 
“unity  on  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  the  American  idea,”  which  puts 
character  befoie  culture  and  trains  for  American  citizenship.  This 
does  not  mean  to  breed  the  school-boy  to  a  trade  or  multiply  for 
him  the  means  of  material  prosperity.  James  Russell  Lowell  has 
liap])ily  formulated  a  statement  of  the  j)urpose  of  school  training 
as  this  associati(;n  of  teacheis  defined  it.  “  Let  it  be  our  ho})e,”he 
says,  “to  make  a  gentleman  of  every  youth  who  is  j)ut  under  our 
charge  ;  not  a  conventional  gcmtleman,  but  a  man  of  cultuiv,  a 
man  of  intellectual  resource,  a  man  of  [)ublic  spirit,  a  man  of 
refinement,  with  that  good  taste  which  is  the  conscience  of  the 
mind,  and  that  conscience  which  is  tlu*  good  taste  of  the  soul.” 

And  this  suggests  the  second  ([uestion  considered  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  namely,  the  ends  of  education.  'I'lie  favorite  vi(!W  taken 
by  the  progressive  educator  to-day  is  not  bounded  by  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  make  good  citizens,  but  considers  rather  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  the  child.  It  does  not  even  stoj)  at  what  is,  but 
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ex})ands  to  what  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  ideal  school  that  he  has  in 
mind  while  j)re[)aiing  his  essay  on  an  assigned  topic.  How  is  the 
school  to  be  so  conducted  that  the  i)Upils  may  derive  therefrom 
not  a  given  benelit  but  all  i)ossible  good  ?  How  teach  that  no 
part  of  the  pedagogic  energy  shall  run  to  waste  and  the  “  whole 
child  ”  shall  be  put  to  school? 

Governed  by  a  broad  ct)nception  of  the  ideal,  or  at  any  rate  the 
possible,  school,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  efforts  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  comprehensive  definition  of  education  less  stress  was 
laid  on  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  more  on  development.  The 
prevalent  sentiment  was  uttered  in  sentences  likethe.se:  “The 
right  product  of  the  highest  education  is  improved  humanity.” 
“  We  are  to  teach  what  is  of  permanent  value,  not  what  is  tran¬ 
sient.”  “  Development  is  the  supieme  end  f)f  teaching.”  “  The 
school  should  develop  what  is  good  only.” 

Of  the  many  e.Kcellent  definitions  of  education  extant  those  of 
Milton,  Froebel,  and  Herbert  Spencer  might  be  chosen  to  embody 
and  convey  the  sen.se  of  that  great  meeting.  “  I  call  a  comiilete 
and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  andj)ul> 
lie,  of  peace  and  war,”  wrote  the  poet-schoolmaster  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  “  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the 
function  which  education  has  to  discharge,”  says  the  exjiounder  of 
evolutionary  science.  lint  Froebel  said  that  “  education  starts 
with  and  from  God  ;  its  staff  is  universal  law ;  reason  is  its  guide  ; 
its  aim  is  godlikeiiess.” 

Kvery  word  of  instruction,  every  precept  for  guidance,  every 
attempt  at  discipline,  must  aim  at  the  ideal  standard  ;  character 
must  be  built  up  on  every  side  that  symmetry  may  appear  in  the 
result.  liiit  when  the  school  has  informed  and  quickened  his 
mind  by  the  most  scientific  and  natural  methods  of  teaching,  how 
is  the  child  to  conimiinicate  his  thought,  to  put  his  knowledge  to 
use?  It  was  through  (ioethe  that  the  jioets  of  Germany  became 
aware  that  “as  a  man  must  live  from  within  outwards,  so  the  artist 
must  work  from  within  outwards,  seeing  that,  make  wdiat  contor¬ 
tions  he  may,  he  can  bring  to  light  only  his  own  individuality.” 
Practical  education,  therefore,  inquires  how  man  is  to  reveal  his 
inner  self:  through  what  windows  the  soul  may  lookout;  and  it 
may  be  accounted  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  (’hicago  con¬ 
ference  that  it  defined  the  true  pedagogical  function  of  manual 
art  as  a  means  of  expression. 
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On  this  question  the  opinion  of  etlucators  lias  long  been  divided 
and  the  practice  unsatisfactory.  While  one  of  the  “three  U's  ”  is 
an  exercise  of  the  hand,  and  drawing,  its  iu‘xt-of-kin,  has  been 
in  the  schools  many  years,  these  usidul  branches  have  been  taught 
mechanically,  and  children  have  learned  to  use  pen  and  iiencil  as 
trained  animals  perform  their  resi»e<-tive  parts  at  a  show.  Handi¬ 
craft  is  esteemed  a  convenience  because  it  makes  man  a  better 
machine.  The  use  of  tools  has  a  commercial  value.  Hoys  and 
girls  when  bred  to  a  trade  may  earn  their  own  living.  The  new 
conceiition  on  which  the  association  put  its  .seal  of  approval 
transforms  this  low  mei-hanical  drudgery  into  a  nionual  hinifuage 
as  noble  as  the  voiee  of  the  orator  or  the  manuscript  of  the  poet. 

It  makes  the  human  hand  a  facile  instrument  with  which  mind 
represents  as  forms  and  pictures  its  glowing  cn'ations,  and  through 
which,  as  through  speech,  ideas  lind  adetjuate,  versatile  exjirc'ssion.  , 
Pnnerson  teaches  that  the  soul  proposes  to  itself  a  higher  end  j 
than  conq)ensation,  to  wit,  its  own  enlargement.  Writing,  draw¬ 
ing,  modeling,  and  the  use  of  the  imjdements  of  a  trade  augment  : 
the  manual  power  of  the  laborer  and  bring  him  luead.  Hut  sliow 
the  child  that  such  dexterity  is  the  natural  channel  tlirough  which 
his  imprisoned  thoughts  are  to  tlow  fiuth  in  lit  expression,  as  he  j 
now  utters  them  through  his  voice,  and  he  ceases  to  be  an  imi-  ' 
tator  or  copyist  and  becomes  an  inventor  and  creator.  Kiom  the  ; 
moment  the  liberating  truth  dawns  u[)on  his  understanding  he 
begins  to  live  from  within  outwards  in  glad  obedience  to  the  law 
and  meth(»d  of  Nature,  who  never  misenq)loys  her  noble  gifts,  but 
j»rompts  her  human  child  to  i)ut  his  heart  into  all  that  he  (h»es 
and  use  every  power  of  expression  for  the  highest  ends.  1 

To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  word,  the  National  .Association,  while 
surveying  the  entire  educational  held,  gave  special  weight  and 
prominence  to  the  two  paranutunt  pedagogical  issues  of  to-day: 
First,  realizing  that  in  the  past  teaching  has  been  mainly  a  process 
of-  unscientitic  cramming,  the  association  declared  it  po.ssible  to 
emjiloy  exact  methods  with  assured  results;  second,  the  education  j 
of  the  past  gave  the  child  a  single  avenue  of  exi)iession,  his  [ 
speech  ;  the  education  of  the  future  as  defined  by  the  association  j 
will  teach  the  child  to  utter  his  thought  through  the  hand  as  well 
as  the  voice,  to  the  end  that  the  ideal  value  of  all  doing  may  be  to  | 
him  creative  art,  and  handicraft  may  rellect  and  publish  the  con-  [ 
cejtts  of  the  mind.  f 
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BY  EMKHSON  K.  WIHTK,  L.I..I).,  srrEllINTEXDKNT  SCHOOLS,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


The  successive  iinmiul  reports  of  this  departineiit  for  twenty 
years  or  more  contain  evidence  that  the  so-called  “  exami¬ 
nation  system  "  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  evils  which 
have  beset  the  supervision  of  the  (’incinnati  schools.  Successive 
sui)erintendents  have  each  tried  to  lessen  the  evils  of  the  system, 
and  especially  to  free  the  instruction  of  the  schools  from  its 
narrowing  and  mechanical  inlluence,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  their 
praiseworthy  efforts,  the  system  has  increasingly  permeated  and 
possessed  the  schools.  d'heir  attempts  to  relieve  the  situation 
by  freeing  certain  branches  from  the  prescribed  examinations  only 
served  to  intensify  the  j)rcssure  on  the  “  percented  branches.” 

My  immediati'  prcdecc.ssor  made  commendable  etforts  to  relieve 
the  schools  from  “the  terrible  jtressure  of  the  percentage  system” 
(to  quote  his  words),  Imt  his  final  report  shows  that  he  had  mis¬ 
givings  resj)ecting  the  outcome  of  his  most  hojieful  measures,  and 
he  strongly  hints  that  the  adoption  of  a  more  radical  treatment 
might  he  necessary.  He  adds  this  emphatic  protest  and  appeal: 

I  am  most  decidedly  opposed  to  that  cramming  and  driving  for  per 
cents,  and  to  the  narrow  rut  routine  method  of  teaching,  which  frequent 
percented  examinations  necessarily  impose  on  the  schools.  I  therefore 
appeal  to  the  Hoard  of  Education  not  to  require  any  more  percented 
examinations  than  there  are  now. 


In  considering,  from  a  wider  survey,  the  evils  resulting  from 
stated  written  examinations,  when  used  to  determine  the  piromo- 
tion  and  classification  of  pui)ils  and  to  compare  sidiools  and 
teachers,  I  once  used  these  words 

They  have  perverted  the  best  efforts  of  teachers,  and  narrowed 
and  grooved  their  instruction ;  they  have  occasioned  and  made 
well-nigh  imperative  the  use  of  mechanical  and  rote  metliods  of  teach- 

'The  readers  of  Euccation  will  doubtless  bo  glad  to  read  this  practical  and  sensible  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  dltlicult  (|uestiun,  considered,  as  It  Is,  with  reference  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  schools 
of  a  great  city.  This  article  Is  taken  from  the  advanced  sheets  of  Dr.  White’s  annual 
report,  not  yet  imbllsheil.  — Editok. 

•Elements  of  I’edagogy,  p.  1119. 
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ing ;  they  have  occasioned  crannning  and  the  most  vicious  liahits  of 
study  ;  they  have  caused  much  of  the  overprossure  charged  upon  the 
scliools,  some  of  which  is  real ;  they  have  tempted  both  teachers  and 
pupils  to  dishonesty  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  they  have  permitted  a 
mechanical  method  of  school  supervision. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  these  results,  especially  in  the  degree  here 
indicated,  have  universally  attended  the  adoption  of  the  “  examination 
system.”  These  tendencies  have  been  more  or  less  effectively  resisted 
by  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  they  have  been  measurably  offset, 
in  some  instances,  by  other  measures,  as  the  considering  of  the  recita¬ 
tion  record  of  pupils  ;  but  the  testimony  of  educators,  competent  to 
speak,  confirms  the  writer’s  experience  and  observation,  and  inside 
facts  show  that  the  above  indictment -of  the  system,  when  used  for  the 
purposes  named,  is  substantially  true.  In  the  very  natun;  of  things, 
the  coming  examination  with  such  cousecpiences  must  largely  determine 
the  character  of  the  prior  teaching  and  study.  Few  teachers  can  resist 
such  an  intluence,  and,  in  spite  of  it,  teacli  according  to  their  better 
knowledge  and  judgment,  'fhey  cannot  feel  free,  if  tliey  would.  The 
coming  ordeal  fetters  them  more  or  less,  whatever  may  be  their  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  many  teachers  submit  to  it  without  resistance  :  and  this  is  t 
sometimes  true  of  teachers  who  have  been  specially  trained  in  normal 
scluxds,  and  are  conscious  of  the  power  to  do  much  better  work.  They  [ 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  put  their  strength  into  , 
what  will  ‘‘  count  ”  in  the  examination. 

On  visiting  the  schools,  I  found  on  every  hand  these  nnfavor- 
ahle  intluences  of  the  system,  and  all  efforts  to  secure  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  more  natural  and  rational  methods  of  teaching  lan  directly 
against  this  examination  wall.  I  soon  became  convinced  that  no 
satisfactory  change  in  school  instruction  could  he  effected  while 
this  hindrance  was  in  the  way,  and  the  only  remedy  that  promised 
relief  was  a  radical  <me  —  the  disuse  of  stated  written  examina¬ 
tions  to  determine  the  fitness  of  jmpils  for  pnunotion.  Hut  this 
involved  the  devising  of  another  method  as  a  substitute  —  one 
that  would  afford  relief  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  that  degree 
of  uniformity  of  attainment  essential  to  the  j)roper  chussilication  of 
pupils,  d'he  disposition  to  make  a  change  was  enhance<l  hy  the  \ 
discovered  fact  that  the  exandnation  system  was  failing  to  secure  : 
uniformity  of  attainment — the  result  specially  sought  to  be  ; 
attained  by  it.  It  was  found  on  impiiry  that  the  lower  third  of  e 
the  pupils  admitted  to  the  High  Schools  in  September,  1880,  were  | 
in  attainment  more  than  a  year  below  the  pupils  in  the  upper  i 
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third  of  the  class,  and  a  like  difference  in  attainment  was  found  in 
the  classes  in  the  Intermediate  Schools.  The  very  thing  that  the 
“percented  examinations”  were  failing  to  secure  was  needed 
uniformity  of  attainment. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  exj)erienee  of  other  cities  and 
the  conditions  of  school  administration  in  Cincinnati  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  promoting  pupils  embodied  in  the 
regulations  appended  to  tlie  course  of  study  in  this  report.  It 
will  he  seen  that  tlie  plan  provides  for  the  promotion  of  pupils 
on  the  judgment  of  teachers,  approved  by  the  i)rincipals,  but  not 
on  a  single  judgment  formed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Estimates 
of  the  pupils’  lidelity  and  success  in  school  work  are  made  and 
recorded  monthly.,  and  these  estimates  are  averaged  twice  a  year  — 
in  February  and  in  .lune.  The  standing  of  the  pupils  in  each 
branch  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  the  average  of  ten  separate  and 
recorded  judgments.  These  monthly  estimates  are  made  without 
the  daily  marking  of  recitations  (to  which,  especially  in  element¬ 
ary  schools,  there  are  serious  objections),  and  without  the  use  of 
monthly  or  other  stated  examinations.  The  test,  oral  and 
written,  is  made  an  element  of  teaching  —  not  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
motion. 

It  was  first  thought  best  to  reijuire  weekly  estimates,  but  it  was 
seen  that  this  would  involve  too  much  labor  with  no  compen¬ 
sating  advantage.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  recording  of  esti¬ 
mates  as  often  as  once  a  month  is  necessary  to  secure  practical 
accuracy  in  the  yearly  average.  There  are,  however,  other  con¬ 
siderations  that  favor  the  recording  of  estimates  as  often  as  once 
a  month. 

The  plan,  when  matured,  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  by  a  unanimous  vote.  This  was  followed  by  the  devising  of 
convenient  forms  for  the  monthly  record  and  for  reports  to 
parents  —  forms  that  reduced  the  labor  of  keeping  the  record  to  a 
minimum  —  and  the  new  system  went  into  effect  in  February  last, 
but  not,  it  is  pro[)er  to  add,  without  misgivings  on  the  part  of  a 
considerahle  number  of  teachers.  There  w'as,  however,  much 
less  doubt  and  criticism  than  was  anticipated,  and,  in  the  trial 
of  the  plan,  the  teachers,  as  a  body,  manifested  an  admirable 
spirit.  Many  had  full  confidence  in  its  success  from  the  first, 
and  the  less  hopeful  soon  found  that  its  difficulties  were  not  as 
serious  as  they  had  anticipated.  Teachers  who  at  first  felt  that 
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they  never  could  determine  a  j)upirs  standing  without  a  written 
examination,  or  the  daily  marking  of  Ins  work,  slowly  acquired 
confidence  both  in  their  estimates  and  in  their  ability  to  make 
them.  In  due  time  five  monthly  estimates  were  successively  made 
and  recorded,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  over  twenty-seven 
thousand  pupils  were  quietly  i)romoted. 

It  is  too  early  to  claiin  complete  success  for  the  new  system  or 
to  determine  its  influence  on  scliool  work.  It  was  only  used  the 
last  five  months  of  the  school  year,  and  necessarily  with  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  being  administered  b}"  a  body  of  teachers  long 
accustomed  to  the  examination  regime  and  wholly  untrained  in 
the  new  jdan.  It  necessarily  took  time  for  all  to  understand  it 
and  come  fully  into  its  spirit.  There  was  at  first  a  mixing  of  the 
language  and  the  standards  of  the  old  S3'stem  and  the  new,  and 
in  a  few  instances  monthly  examinations  were  improi)erly  used 
to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  estimates.  Moreover,  the  standing  of 
the  pupils  the  first  five  months  of  the  vear  had  been  determined 
b}”^  two  written  examinations  —  one  in  November  and  one  in 
February  —  ami  so  the  reconl  on  which  the  pupils  were  pi’omoted 
included  the  semi-jearly  results  of  the  two  systems. 

The  folbrwing  facts  rmy',  however,  be  stated  as  suggestive  and 
interesting,  if  not  conclirsive. 

1.  An  exarniiration  of  the  records  in  the  difTer'ent  gr-ades  showed 
that  the  t(‘achers’  estinrates  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  more 
fairly  represented  the  pr-oficienc^’  of  the  pupils,  and  their  fitness 
for  promotion,  than  the  recorded  examination  results  of  the  first 
five  months.  There  was  a  general  eorrcttrrerrce  of  ojrirtiorr  on  this 
poirrt,  arrd,  as  a  result,  chief  reliarrce  was  placed  orr  the  estimates 
in  pr’orrroting  the  pupils. 

2.  The  reliabilit}’  of  tlrr;  teacher's’  estimates  was  firrther  shown 
b}' the  exanrirratiorr  of  rrorr-pr-ornoted  prrpils.  Urtder  the  r tries,  if 
a  jrarerrt  is  dissatisfied  with  the  nort-pr'orrrotiort  of  his  child,  such 
(Jrild’s  fitness  for  pr-ornotiorr  is,  orr  the  applicatiorr  of  the  [rarent, 
to  be  deterrrrirred  ly  a  ivritten  examination^  tbe  results  Ixiing 
considered  as  additiorral  eviderrce.  I’rinterl  blarrks  for  these  j 
applieatiorrs,  with  firll  irrstr  uctiorrs,  wer’e  serrt  with  the  rrotices  of  ' 
norr-prortrotion,  arrd,  irr  rttarr^'  instarrces,  the  teachers  advised  pupils 
to  tr'3’  the  writterr  exarnirratiorr.  As  a  result,  a  eotrsiderable 
rrurnber  of  the  rrorr-])rorrroted  pupils  irr  the  differerrt  grades  ajrplied 
for  exarnirratiorr.  Irr  the  A  and  I)  grades,  whose  pupils  are 
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promoted  by  tlie  superintendent,  220  jnipils  applied  for  exami¬ 
nation —  40  in  A  grade  and  180  in  D  grade.  The  A-grade  pupils 
took  the  same  examination  as  the  pupils  from  suburban  and 
private  scbools,  who  were  applicants  for  admission  to  the  high 
schools.  The  (jnestions  for  the  1)  grade  were  pre[)ared  under  my 
supervision,  and  were  fair  tests  for  pujtils  of  this  grade ;  and  the 
papers  were  read  and  marked  by  intermediate  teachers.  Onl^  one 
of  these  pupils  reached  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent..,  the  former 
standard  of  promotion,  and  a  reexamination  of  the  estimates 
recorded  by  her  teacher  showed  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in 
her  non-promotion  !  A  few  of  the  i)upils  examined  reached  an 
average  of  nearly  sixty  i)er  cent.,  and  they  stood  equally  well  in  the 
monthly  record.  On  impiiry,  it  was  found  that  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  princii)als  bore  similar  testimony.  With  few 
exceptions,  all  the  pupils  who  ai)plied  for  examination  failed  to 
pass.  It  is  thus  seen  tliat  the  examinations  attested  the  reliability 
of  the  jiulgment  of  the  teachers,  as  expressed  in  their  recorded 
estimates. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  j)upils  promoted  this  year 
with  the  number  j)r()moted  in  previous  years  shows  the  promotion 
of  fewer  piq)ils  under  the  new  system  than  under  the  old,  and 
tills  justifies  the  presumption  that  fewer  unqualified  pupils  were 
promoted.  It  is  believed  that  the  [Uipils  in  the  schools  have  not 
been  better  classified  for  years,  to  say  the  least,  than  they  are  the 
present  year. 

It  seems  proper  to  add  that  the  complete  success  of  the  system 
requires  close  and  intelligent  supervision,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  schools  of  no  other  city  are  better  organized  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  a  system  than  Cincinnati.  The  principals  have 
each  only  from  twelve  to  thirty  rooms  under  their  supervision, 
and  these  as  a  rule  are  in  one  building,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
subject  jmpils,  as  they  advance  in  their  studies,  to  such  oral  and 
written  tests  as  will  be  heljiful  to  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  thus 
possible  for  each  principal  to  make  himself  so  familiar  with  the 
proficiency  and  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  several  classes  that 
he  can  _  intelligently  revise  and  approve  the  estimates  of  his 
teachers,  and  the  existence  of  any  considerable  degree  of  careless¬ 
ness  or  injustice  in  making  estimates  in  any  school  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  inadequate  oversight.  It  is  true  that 
superficial  teachers  are  likely  to  mark  their  pupils  too  high,  but 
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this  weakness  also  shows  itself  in  their  inarkiiig  of  examination 
papers,  and  the  error  in  either  case  can  oidy  he  corrected  by 
intelligent  supervision.  There  is  no  system  of  school  work  that 
can  he  ellieiently  administered  by  incomjietent  teachers. 

An  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  written  examinations  have 
been  wholly  dispensed  with  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  This  is  an 
error.  The  written  test  is  no  longer  made  the  basU  for  the 
promotion  of  pupils.,  and  it  no  longer  occurs  at  stated  times,  hut  it 
is  continued  as  an  element  of  teaching  where  its  uses  are  many 
and  important.  It  is  now  distributed  throughout  the  year,  and 
comes  without  previous  notice. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  new  plan  that  prevents  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  from  subjecting  tlie  instruction  in  any  branch,  or  in  any 
grade  or  school  to  such  tests,  oral  and  written,  as  will  in  liis 
judgment  indicate  the  success  of  teachers  or  suggest  and  promote 
needed  improvement  in  methods.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of 
special  tests  from  time  to  time,  the  same  being  unannounced  and 
unanticipated,  are  much  more  effective  and  salutary  than  a 
reliance  on  stated  examinations  for  which  pupils  may  be  specially 
prepared  and  even  “  crammed  ”  —  to  use  a  word  whicli,  as  an 
educational  term,  ought  to  be  obsolete.  Besides,  it  is  not  easy  to 
prepare  tests  that  will  disclose  imperfections  in  teaching,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  a  fair  basis  for  })romotion.  An  examination 
employed  as  an  aid  in  teaching  and  study  is  one  thing;  an 
examination  regularly  instituted  to  determine  the  transfer  of 
pupils  is  a  different  thing. 


Thk  greatest  lesson  that  we  have  to  learn  in  our  mental  life  is 
to  value  (piality  of  work  more  and  quant  it}'  less.  Everybody 
knows  how  much  more  exhilaration  and  l(*ss  fatigue  is  experienced 
fp»m  a  brisk  walk  than  from  standing  listlessly  around  for  double 
the  length  of  time ;  and  it  is  just  so  with  mental  effort.  We 
want  neither  feverish,  excited,  nor  lazy  work;  but  earnest,  vigor¬ 
ous  effort,  ceasing  when  the  brain  is  weary  or  the  object  is  accom-  j 
plished.  Eunah  D.  Cheney. 
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EDITORIAL. 

The  Eastern  Educational  Bureau  takes  pleasure  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  Mr.  M.  T.  Rogers,  lately  of  the  firm  of  Silver, 
Rogers,  &  Co.,  publishers,  has  now  associated  himself  with  this 
corporation,  and  that  he  will  liereafter  act  as  treasurer  and  give  his 
personal  attention.to  its  business  management,  including  the  affairs 
of  the  Teachers  Agencij  department.  Mr.  Rogers  is  too  well 
known  to  the  business  community  and  especially  to  the  teachers 
and  school  authorities  of  New  England,  to  need  any  word  of 
commendation.  During  the  hist  half-dozen  years  few  men  have 
had  a  wider  aciiuaintance  or  a  better  reputation  among  the  super¬ 
intendents,  school  committees,  and  teachers  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  He  organized  our  Teacher^'  Agency  under  the  name  of 
the  Eaxtern  Eilucational  Bureau.,  which  name  has  since  been 
applied  to  the  entire  business,  and  by  his  good  judgment,  fair 
dealing,  and  gentlemanly  manners  secured  for  it  a  high  degree  of 
success  and  popularity.  In  this  department  of  our  business,  as  well 
as  in  other  lines,  we  feel  confident  that  his  return  to  the  Bureau 
will  give  great  satisfaction  to  both  superintendents  and  teachers, 
as  well  as  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  our  Agency  as  a  medium 
for  supplying  competent  teachers  for  all  grades  of  school  work. 
With  the  addition  of  his  services  and  influence  we  feel  justified  in 
believing  that  we  have  the  very  best  facilities  for  filling  any  posi¬ 
tion,  from  that  of  a  teacher  in  a  primary  or  ungraded  school,  to 
that  of  a  college  president  or  a  city  or  state  superintendent ;  also, 
for  securing  the  lx?st  places  to  competent  teachers  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  all  grades.  We  therefore  unhesitatingly  ask  teachers 
and  school  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  place  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  our  hands,  assuring  them  that  they  will  receive  from  us 
promptness,  fair  dealing,  and  good  judgment. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Eastern  Educational 
Bureau  since  its  organization,  less  than  one  year  ago,  is  without 
precedent.  Education  at  that  time  had  a  fair  list  of  subscribers, 
which  list  has  been  constantly  and  regularly  increasing  every 
month  since.  Common  School  Education  had  but  just  been 
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started,  and  had  then  less  than  five  hundred  subseribers.  Now 
its  regular  edition  is  between  six  thousand  and  eight  thousand, 
and  will  soon  be  ten  thousand.  Our  Teachers  Ayenci/  is  taking 
the  lead  in  supi)lying  the  best  teachers  and  finding  for  such 
teachers  places  for  which  they  are  best  adapted.  Buntonis  Arith¬ 
metic  Charts  have  been  published  and  are  receiving  the  highest 
commendations  from  teachers  and  superintendents  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Rogers  brings  with  him  the  general  agency  of 
Stanford’s  well-known  Wall  Maps,  which  are  universally  admitted 
to  be  ‘‘’the  best,”  and  a  new  townshii)  wall  nnij)  of  the  State  of 
Massfichusetts,  which  is  pronounced  by  all  “  a  perfect  gem,”  and 
which  is  having  a  very  large  sale.  We  are  now  republishing  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  important  series  of  articles  which  have  aj)peared  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  in  Common  School  Education. 

50  Bhomfield  Street  is  becoming  generally  known  as  Educa¬ 
tional  Headquarters.,  where  can  be  found  the  best  teachers’  aids 
ami  Handy  Help  Series  for  practical  assistance  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  teachers’  work,  ('ommon  School  Education  offers 
to  thoughtful  teachers  from  the  pens  of  the  leading  educators  in 
the  country  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  in 
our  common  schools.  This  effort  to  elevate  common  school  teach¬ 
ing  to  a  higher  plane  and  better  style  of  work  is  receiving  a  very 
cordial  response  from  the  teachers  of  the  country.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  has  the  subscription  list  of  a  teachers’  paper  received  so 
rapid  an  increase. 

We  desire  to  express  our  hearty  thanks  to  all  those  who  have 
in  any  way  shown  their  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  elevate  the 
teacher’s  profession  and  to  improve  our  school  system.  We  have 
brought  to  the  work  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  educational 
affairs,  some  little  study  of  educational  principles,  methods,  and 
appliances,  ami  an  earnest,  life-long  purpose  to  do  all  that  can 
possibly  be  done  to  iqdift  the  teachers  and  their  methods  of  work 
in  our  American  schools. 

"A  \  ^HEN  we  read  one  of  the  elaborate  statements  that  are  now 

V  V  filling  the  educational  journals,  on  the  aptitude  of  little 
children  for  elementary  studies  in  nature,  we  feel  like  saying,  “All 
true ;  but  what  about  the  adaptation  of  the  child  to  studies  in  human 
nature?’’  Of  course  the  little  (mes  have  an  infinite  curiosity 
about  their  physical  environments, and  childhood  is  “the  accepted 
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time  ”  to  establisli  the  habit  of  careful  observation  of  the  wonder- 
world  amid  which  they  are  placed.  Doubtless  the  neglect  of 
this  was  a  cardinal  defect  in  the  schooling,  especially  of  young 
children,  in  the  past.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  nature-studies  in  the  kindergarttm  and  primary  schools, 
as  laying  the  foundation  for  studies  in  natural  science  later  on  ; 
but  when  this  side  of  the  educational  life  of  the  child  is  pressed 
with  a  pertinacity  tlial  easily  runs  to  something  very  like  what 
the  naturalists  are  so  ready  to  call  “bigotry''  in  their  ecclesiastical 
ojtponents,  we  are  moved  to  take  tlie  mother’s  side.  For  after 
all  this  elaborate  psychol(»gieal  demonstration  tliat  the  child  is  a 
sort  of  finer  blossoming  out  of  physical  nature  on  its  way  toward 
human  and  spiritual  life,  we  still  incline  to  the  oldtime  view  that 
“a  man 's  a  man,”  even  though  a  baby,  “for  a'  that,”  and,  l>eing 
essentially  a  human  creature,  the  human  interest  predominates  in 
every  healthy  child.  The  mother  is  the  central  attraction,  and  the 
play  of  human  life,  beyond  (jiiestion,  the  overwhelming  interest 
to  which  every  aspect  of  physical  nature  is  secondaiy.  The 
bare  proposition  that  the  child  loves  its  dog  and  cat  better  than 
father  and  mother,  and  is  more  attracted  by  plant  and  flower, 
sunshine  and  cloud,  than  by  the  human  scenery  of  playmates, 
“sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts,”  work  and  sport,  home,  church, 
and  school,  is  one  of  those  absurdities  into  wliich  the  one¬ 
sided  naturalist  is  so  easily  forced  by  that  relentless  logic  which 
drops  the  soul  out  of  the  j)rernise.  The  fact  is  that  while 
elementary  nature-studies,  in  the  hands  of  a  discreet  teacher,  are 
eminently  adapted  to  little  (diildren,  the  humanities  aie  still 
the  leading  factor  in  all  true  ’e«lueation.  The  pictures  of  human 
life  in  well-selecded  schocd  readers  and  a  genuine  child  literature  ; 
the  absorbing  interest  (tf  the  little  ones  in  the  common  life 
amid  which  they  abide  :  the  intense  curiosity  in  household  tales, 
stories  of  adventure,  faiiyland,  and  the  beginnings  of  historical 
legend  ;  the  ready  resjatnse  to  all  genuine  moral  and  religious 
training,  are  unerring  indications  of  the  way  in  which  the  child 
should  go  in  order  that  he  should  not  depart  from  the  highest 
manhood  in  the  years  to  come.  One  cause  of  this  mischievous 
disparagement  of  the  human  element  is  the  com})arative  ease 
with  which  natural  methods  of  instruction  can  be  applied  to 
the  illustration  of  j)hysical  objects.  Hence,  while  experts  in 
this  direction  multiply,  the  old  mechanical  methods  of  dealing 
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with  language,  literature,  history,  and  kindred  studies  too  often 
hold  one,  even  in  the  higher  seats  of  learning.  But  as  these 
l)eautiful  methods  of  the  New  Education  are  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  the  humanities,  in  the  elementary,  kindergarten, 
and  Sunday  schools,  our  New  Education  will  he  rescued  from 
the  cant  of  naturalism,  which  is  narrower,  more  intolerant  and 
barren  than  the  theological  cant  from  which  it  was  the  reaction. 
For,  after  all,  the  character  is  the  basis  of  our  human  life, 
without  which  life  is  not  wortli  living.  And  valuable  as  all 
our  new  nature-knowledge  ami  industrial  training  may  be.  the 
supreme  interest  of  every  nation  is  the  training  of  the  young 
into  that  manhood  and  womanhood  which  can  use  science,  skill, 
and  all  the  opj>ortunities  of  life  most  worthily  for  life's  great  end. 

The  educational  Held  abounds  in  pitfalls  and  pretentious 
highways  that  “  dwindle  to  a  s<|uirrel  track  and  run  up  a  tree.” 
And.  of  these,  our  new  development  of  elective  studies,  tending 
to  expertism,  is  furnishing  startling  illustrations.  For,  spite  of 
the  scorn  with  which  the  academical  and  collegiate  training  of 
the  last  generation  is  now  regarded  in  high  educational  (piartei's, 
it  certaiidy  had  merits  of  sovereign  importance.  Suj)erfieial, 
hasty,  fragmentaiy,  as  it  was,  it  did  awaken  that  love  for 
knowledge  and  “  noble  rage  "  for  the  })ursuit  of  the  things  that 
make  for  the  higher  uses  of  life.  And,  in  its  way,  it  gave  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  I'elative  importance  of  studies  and  sent  forth 
its  graduate  j»re})ared  for  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  a  scholastic 
or  i)rofessional  specialty.  In  this  way  the  oldtime  college 
career  was  an  excellent  prej)aration  for  su[)erior  citizenship, 
and  even  the  new  colleges  of  the  New  West  were  noble  semi¬ 
naries  of  patriotism.  Valuable  as  our  new  expertism  may  be 
for  the  general  enlargement  of  knowle<lge  and  scholastic  uses, 
we  already  are  finding  out  its  deficiencies.  It  has  already  sent 
forth  a  crop  of  sharp,  positive  young  scholars,  too  often 
thoroughly  indifferent  to  everything  outside  their  own  narrow 
l)eat  ;  denationalized,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  most  essential 
principles  of  American  .society,  if  not  at  odds  with  the  eternal 
commonplaces  of  ethics  and  leligion.  The  most  curious  book 
that  could  l)e  made  would  be  a  compilation  of  the  absurd  and 
astounding  deliverances  of  American  and  English  exj)erts,  within 
the  past  twenty  years,  on  all  the  great  fundamental  questions  of 
society,  government,  social,  political,  and  economic  life.  The 
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blindest  guides  in  our  country  are  now  found  in  the  ranks  of 
men  who  unconsciously,  each  in  the  pursuit  of  his  one  absorbing 
specialty,  have  forgotten  or  never  a})prehended  some  of  the 
“weightier  matters”  that  lie  embedded  in  the  foundations  of 
our  human  nature  and  dominate  the  common  life  of  Christendom. 

Mr.  ATKINSON  took  occasion,  at  a  late  gathering  of  southern 
gentlemen  in  Boston,  to  put  forth  a  solemn  warning  against 
the  new  “heresy”  of  National  Aid  to  Education.  It  is  really 
becoming  comical,  this  liigh-toned  style  of  adjuration  of  the  south¬ 
ern  brethren,  by  a  class  of  educational,  journalistic,  and  economic 
philosophers  in  the  upper  realm  of  the  favored  north  land,  con¬ 
cerning  the  })eril  of  relying  on  anything  outside  local  or  state  aid 
in  training  American  youth  for  American  citizenship.  In  point 
of  fact,  every  one  of  these  eminent  gentlemen*  has  lx*en  educated 
in  flat  contradiction  to  this  theory.  No  college  student  reimburses 
with  Alma  Mater  one  half  the  cost  of  his  education.  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  every  American  college  and  academy,  represents 
a  mosaic  structure  of  private,  [)ublie,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
national  aid  to  the  higher  education.  From  the  country  district 
school  to  the  state  or  denominational  university,  the  whole  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  always  been  and  are  now  educated  in  this  way. 
The  application  of  this  logic  would  disembowel  every  great  insti¬ 
tution,  literary,  professional,  religious,  and  artistic,  and  remand 
society  to  the  old  barbarism  of  every  man  for  himself.  Every 
step  outside  the  effort  of  a  family  to  school  its  child  at  home  is 
in  the  face  of  this  new  tlieory,  that  the  child  is  demoralized  in 
proportion  as  he  is  educated  either  by  private  endowment  or 
public  support.  Indeed,  in  proportion  as  aid  to  education  ceases 
to  be  personal,  denominational,  and  private,  and  assumes  the  form 
of  state  and  national  contribution  for  the  greatest  public  interest, 
does  it  become  less  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  the  student. 
No  boy  feels  degraded  by  attending  a  public  school  or  a  state 
university  more  than  by  traveling  on  the  public  highway,  crossing 
a  bridge,  or  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  thousand  o})portunities, 
the  common  provision  of  the  whole  people  for  the  common  good. 
While  the  debate  on  national  aid  has  proceeded,  every  member 
of  Congress  opi)osed  to  it  has  voted  “  aye  ”  on  the  proposition  to 
donate  valuable  public  j)roperty  for  the  common  schools  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  the  state  universities  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama, 
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and  the  private  Porter  Seminary  of  (Miarleston,  S.  C.,  in  each 
case  the  value  of  the  gift  being  as  great  as  the  amount  coming  to 
its  respective  State  by  the  first  distribution  of  the  Hlair  bill.  It 
is  not  inspiring  to  see  this  }>ersistent  opposition  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  higher  eductition,  which,  more  than  all  others,  has 
been  built  up  in  our  country  by  tbe  magnificent  public  and  private 
contribution  of  tbe  whole  people,  now  turning  against  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  whole  [)eople  shall  stretch  out  the  helping  hand  to 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  South. 

AGPA'riFVIXfi  feature  of  a  recent  number  of  The  .\meri- 
can  .lournal  of  Psychology  is  a  department  of  “Notes” 
upon  education.  The  most  important  note  is  upon  the  metliod  of 
observing  children  practiced  by  the  students  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Worcester.  It  has  been  attempted  at  this  school  to 
make  the  systematic  obsei  vation  of  children  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  work.  The  object  <tf  this  method  of  studying  psychology 
is  t(»  j*ut  the  students  into  closer  and  better  relations  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  gather  facts  to  supplement  our  imj)erf(*ct  knowledge 
of  child-nature.  The  students  imj»rove  their  o})portunities  to 
notice  carefully  tlie  spontanemis  activities  of  children  in  all  situa¬ 
tions,  relations,  and  moods.  A  careful  lecord  is  made  of  the 
facts  (tbserved,  for  which  blanks  are  provided,  “giving  date, 
observer's  mum*,  initials  ((f  the  child  observed,  its  sex,  nationality, 
age,  and  the  length  of.  time  between  making  the  observation  and 
recording  it.”  'I'liese  lecords  are  classified  and  preserved.  .More 
than  forty-eight  hundred  have  been  made  in  two  years,  a 
considerable  number  (d‘  which  are  of  pciinanent  interest  and 
significance.  'They  relate  to  such  matters  as  the  knowledge 
and  ignorance  (d‘  children,  their  instincts,  their  abilities  in  various 
directions,  —  such  as  diawing,  letter-writing,  storv-telling.  training 
of  animals,  etc..  —  to  their  feelings,  memory,  imagination,  atten¬ 
tion.  moral  sen-e.  i‘tc. 

Of  course  this  nu'thod  of  studying  psychology  cannot  take  the 
place  of  regular  work  with  a  text-b()(d\  :  but  its  advantages  are 
evident,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  method  for  arousing  in  normal 
students  that  genuine  interest  in  children  which  is  so  excellent  a 
preparation  for  the  W(»rk  (d’  tcaidiing.  .Moreover,  if  every  normal 
school  in  the  country  Wdiild  seriously  attempt  such  systematic 
study  of  child-nature,  tlu*  material  c»»llectcd  might  prove  of  great 
psychological  importance. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  educational  department  of  The 
Journal  of  Psychology,  under  the  editorial  management  of  one  so 
preeminently  (jualified  to  treat  educational  topics  as  Prof.  (1. 
Stanley  Hall,  will  be  continued  and  enlarged  in  succeeding 
numbers. 

•  MISCELLANY. 

arPATlOXS  OF  MANFAL  ORADrATKS.' —  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  article  of  Mr.  Thorpe  in  the  Fehriiarv  number  of 
Ei»rcATioN  on  ••  History  and  Kconomics  in  Manual  'rraiuing  .Schools.” 
His  anxiety  that  the  pendulum  (to  adopt  Mr.  Harris’s  admirable  figure) 
should  not  swing  our  way  too  far  is  both  timely  and  natural.  'Flie 
friends  of  manual  training  are  certainly  in  dcuujor  of  one-sidedness ; 
the  occasional  utterances  of  an  enthusiast,  or  the  headlong  action  of 
some  school  board  would  appear  to  show  that  some  .‘ulvocates  of  manual 
training  actually  are  one-sided. 

Mr.  d'horpe  believes  in  manual  training,  and,  like  other  level-headed 
people,  he  believes  in  a  great  deal  else  besides.  He  does  not  overesti¬ 
mate  the  importance  of  modern  history  and  economics  in  our  course  of 
study.  American  history,  English  history,  civics  (including  the  nature 
and  functions  of  our  national,  state,  and  municii)al  government),  and 
the  elennmts  <»f  political  economy, — these  studies  form  a  chain  run¬ 
ning  (piite  through  our  three  years’  course  in  the  St.  Louis  school.  We 
have  thus  realized  very  closely  his  ideal. 

The  work,  especially  the  civics  and  economics,  is  intensely  interesting 
to  the  students,  and  it  stimulates  them  to  very  thoughtful  study.  Hut 
Mr.  'I’horpe  makes  certain  predictions  touching  the  future  occui)ations 
of  manual  training  students  which  my  observations  do  not  seem  to 
justify.  H(*  says,  speaking  of  the  future  graduates  of  the  Philadelphia 
High  and  Manual  Training  School ;  “  Many  will  become  mechanics  ; 
few  of  them  will  continue  studies  in  technical  school  or  college.  Sixty 
percent,  will  enter  great  manufacturing  establishments.” 

We  assume  nothing  as  to  the  future  occupations  of  our  boys:  we 
purposely  Uaive  the  choici*  to  them,  and  they  are  able  to  choose  from  a 
very  wide  raiigi*  of  openings.  Alhtw  me  to  refer  to  the  gra<luates  of 
the  St.  Louis  school,  and  in  place  of  predicting  what  they  will  do,  let 
me  tell  what  they  have  done  or  are  doing. 

To  be  sure,  while  in  school,  many.  yea.  most  of  the  Itoys  I  shall  refer 
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to  paid  tuition  fees ;  some  were  sons  of  rich  men,  but  the  larger  part 
were  sons  of  people  of  very  moderate  means,  and  no  small  proportion 
were  sons  of  poor  people  whose  fees  were  remitted.  The  fee  is  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  sending  a  boy  to  school ;  his  board, 
clothes,  books,  and  incidentals  amount  to  more  than  double  the  fee. 
Hence  I  doubt  if  the  pecuniary  or  social  status  of  the  patrons  of  our 
school  is  any  better,  on  the  average,  than  that  of  the  patrons  of  city 
high  schools,  where  tuition  is  free,  as  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Poston, 
and  New  York. 

Now  the  carefully  kept  records  of  our  graduates  furnish  the  table 
below.  (It  will  be  understood  that  often  one  person  is  of  necessity 
counted  twice,  as,  for  instance,  a  young  man  may  be  a  draughtsman 
and  at  the  same  time  connected  with  a  manufacturing  establishment.) 


PARTIAL  TABLE  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  GRADUATES  OK  THE  ST.  LOUIS  MANUAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


Several  whose  occupations  have  not  been  reported  are  very  likely  to 
be  either  mechanics  or  draughtsmen,  or  clerks,  but  the  large  number 
who  enter  upon  higher  courses  of  study  is  very  nearly  exact,  as  is  the 
number  of  teachers.'^ 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  good  showing,  nor  yet  that  it  is  a  bad 
one.  The  quality  of  these  young  men  is,  after  all,  determined  by  the 
way  in  which  they  do  the  work  they  have  chosen.  The  testimony  of 
parents,  employers,  and  associates  will  help  decide  the  important  (jues- 
tion  of  success  and  failure.  Such  testimony  I  have  given  quite  fully  in 
my  recently  published  book  on  the  methods,  aims,  and  results  of  the 
manual  training  school,  and  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  that  work.^ 


*  The  last  catalogue  of  our  ochool  gives  in  (letall  the  occupations  of  our  graduates  as  fully 
as  I  know  them.  It  will  be  sent  on  application, 
s  The  Manual  Training  School,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1887. 
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As  criteria  of  uo  small  significance,  I  there  give  the  average  monthly 
wages  of  such  as  are  earning  money.  I  hope  that  both  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  manual  training  will  read  the  figures  carefully. 

If  the  number  of  mechanics  is  unexpectedly  small,  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  either  the  graduates  found  that  they  had  uo  great  mechani¬ 
cal  power,  or  that  they  preferred  some  other  work ;  or  that  they  were 
able  to  earn  more  money  by  doing  something  else.  Any  one  of  these 
reasons  would  be  satisfactory. 

I  must  ask  all  who  read  this  brief  article  to  refrain  from  two  things. 
First :  from  inferring  that  the  school  is  to  any  extent  a  failure  because 
its  graduates  do  not  become  mechanics ;  and  second  :  from  inferring 
that  some  of  our  ffradnates  are  failures  because  they  do  become 
mechanics. 

It  must  all  the  while  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  graduates  are  as  free, 
yea,  they  are  freer  (pardon  the  use  of  such  a  comparative),  to  make  a 
wise  choice  of  occupation  than  the  average  young  man  of  the  same 
age ;  and  again,  that  when  they  do  enter  upon  mechanical  pursuits, 
they  surely  help  to  raise  them  in  dignity  and  social  worth.  Cultivation 
and  skill  and  scientific  methods  have  raised  dentistry  and  engineering 
from  the  level  of  trades  to  that  of  professions.  In  the  same  way  all 
trades  are  to  be  transformed,  and  scores  of  new  occupations  are  to  be 
created,  which,  when  filled  by  educated  and  skilled  workers,  will  help  to 
do  away  with  all  demand  for  unskilled  and  uneducated  laborers  who 
justify  to  a  certain  extent  the  present  practice  of  assuming  that  the 
test  of  a  good  education  is  the  ability  to  direct  the  uneducated. 

Mr.  Thorpe’s  anxiety  that  the  zeal  of  the  new  converts  to  the  cause 
of  manual  training  may  lead  them  to  look  chiefiy  to  the  shops  and  their 
equipment  is  not  without  foundation.  I  could  name  a  case  where  a 
school  board  (or  a  committee  of  the  board)  voted  to  strike  literature 
and  English  composition  from  a  manual  training  school  curriculum, 
because  “  such  things  were  not  necessary  to  mechanics.” 

When  I  chance  to  speak  to  strangers  of  examining  one  of  our  Ciesar 
classes,  I  am  sure  to  be  met  with  a  look,  if  not  a  word,  of  surprise  that 
manual  training  students  study  Latin.  Even  those  who  are  emphatic 
in  decrying  economic  motives  and  “bread-and-butter”  arguments 
never  fail  to  ask,  mentally  at  least:  “What  use  can  these  boys  ever 
expect  to  make  of  Latin?”  If  any  reader  of  this  article  finds  himself 
asking  the  same  question,  let  him  understand  that  he  is  making  two 
assumptions  which  I  hold  that  he  has  no  right  to  make,  namely*:  that 
our  boys  are  training  to  be  mechanics,  and  that  mechanics  have  little 
need  of  education. 


St.  LoniSy  Mo.,  March,  IS8S. 
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TIIK  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  wliich  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  teachers’  ortranization  in  the  world,  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  Newport,  H.  I.,  July  9  to  13.  Indications  point  to  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  gathering  from  New  England  and  the  Middle  States. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  of  London,  the  distinguished  author  of  Lectures  on 
Teaching,”  will  speak  on  the  “  Evolution  of  Character”  ;  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler,  of  New  York,  on  “Manual  'rraining”;  Prof.  A.  E.  Dol- 
bear,  of  Tufts  College,  on  “  Recent  Advances  in  Electrical  Science  ”  ; 
A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston,  on  “  (leiiius  and  Circumstances  in  Educa¬ 
tion”;  Edwin  I).  Mead,  of  the  Old  South  Historical  Course,  Boston, 
on  the  “Importance  of  the  Study  of  Ilistory”;  Pn'sident  L.  Clark 
Seelye,  of  Smith  College,  on  the  “Higher  Education  of  Women”; 
Miss  Bertha  Hintz.  of  the  Bostoji  Normal  School,  on  “  Drawing  in 
Schools  ” ;  W.  H.  Laml)ert,  of  Fall  River,  on  “  'The  Extent  and 
Character  of  the  Study  of  English  Authors”;  and  J.  B.  Sharland. 
of  Boston,  on  “  .Music  in  the  School-ioom.”  'I'liere  will  also  be  otlier 
speakers  of  eminence.  While  the  main  interest  will  be  educational, 
there  will,  as  in  former  years,  be  no  lack  of  elements  jilcasing  to  the 
general  public  ;  for  the  citizens  of  Newport  seem  to  be  vying  with  the 
otticers  of  the  Institute  to  make  the  <»ccasion  one  of  delightful  recrea¬ 
tion  as  well  as  of  positive  intellectual  benefit.  Hotels  olt\‘r  genennis 
reductions,  railroad  fares  are  placed  very  low,  and  nu*ml)ership.  on 
which  all  these  courtesies  are  conditioned,  is  open  to  all.  whether  teach¬ 
ers  or  not.  and  is  easily  secured  at  the  metUing.  Bulletins  giving  com¬ 
plete  details  to  date  will  be  issued  about  the  middle  of  .April.  .May.  and 
June  to  all  whose  names  are  sent  to  fleorgc  .\.  Littlefield.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  .Schools.  Ncwi)ort.  R.  1. 

ri'^HE  National  Educational  Association  of  the  I’nitcd  States  will 
_L  hold  its  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  .Inly  17 
to  2b.  Tlierc  are  imlicatioJis  of  an  immense  gatliering.  Eveiy  state 
and  territory  will  l)e  reitresentcd.  and  also  many  foreign  countries. 
The  teachers  of  California  and  tlic  peojdc  of  San  Francisco  arc  making 
elaborate  preparations  for  the  success  of  the  meeting  and  tlie  comfort 
and  entertainment  of  their  guests.  'I'he  splendid  record  made  hereto¬ 
fore  by  that  state,  on  tlie  occasion  of  similar  great  gatherings  within 
its  l*orders,  will  be  nndonl»tcdly  well  maintaincil.  'I'lie  meeting  wilt  be 
supplemented  by  many  delightful  excursions,  'i'he  rates  for  the  round 
trip,  including  membership  fee  of  S2.b(»,  arc  as  follows:  From  Boston. 
805.7;-);  New  York.  8'.*.>.75  ;  Philadelphia.  .'^02.25  ;  \Vashington.  8'.ib.50  ; 
New  Orleans.  8<»lb5(» ;  Cincinnati.  870. bu  ;  St.  Louis.  StO.i.ott ;  Buffalo, 
8S.S.50  ;  Cliic'airo.  87 L;-)b  ;  Missouri  River  points.  .8<>2.b(t.  The  . I.s'.soc/V/- 
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tion  Bulletin,  giving  all  information  concerning  the  meeting,  will  soon 
be  issued,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Sacramento, 
California. 

ri'^IIK  National  Council  of  Kdncation  will  meet  this  year  in  San 
_L  Francisco,  July  l.‘i  to  17.  'I'he  programme  will  be  as  follows: 
On  Krid:iy,  S.  II.  Peabody,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  Committee  on 
Higher  Kdncation,  will  speak  on  “ 'I'he  Elective  System  in  Colleges”; 
and  C.  C.  Hounds,  of  New  Hampshire,  chairman  of  Committee  on 
Educational  Literature,  on  “  Hooks  on  Pedagogy.”  Saturday,  Matilda 
S.  Cooper,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  C'ommittee  on  Education  of 
Girls,  will  discuss  “What  is  Hest,  and  how  Secured”;  and  E.  E. 
White,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  Committee  on  'Fechnical  Education, 
will  speak  of  the  “  Helation  of  Publu-  .Sdiools  to  Industry.”  Monday, 
J.  W.  Stearns,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Elementary 
Education,  will  speak  of  “  Waste  in  Education”;  and  H.  S.  'Farbell, 
of  Rhode  Island,  will  give  the  Report  of  Committee  on  City  School 
Systems.  'Fhe  business  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  'Fuesday 
morning.  Much  prolit  is  expected  from  the  discussions  of  the  above 
topics. 

N  otes  ON  edfcation  in  Wyoming  tkrrffory. — 

We  must  look  to  Wycmiing.  the  youngest  of  the  sisterhood  of 
Commonwealths,  for  the  least  illiteracy.  'Fhere  are  reasons  for  this 
anomaly.  Among  them  the  fact  th:»t  the  stock  business  has  been  the 
leading  industry.  'Fhis  business  re(piires  for  its  successful  pursuit  capi¬ 
tal.  care,  and  intelligence,  rather  than  mere  manual  lalxu’.  As  a  result 
the  sparse  but  (piite  evenly  distributed  population  is  of  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  character  from  that  incident  to  sectitms  where  mining  and  small 
farming  liave  first  attracted  attention.  Men  of  wealth,  culture,  and  re¬ 
finement  liavc  sought  he:dth  :iud  a  new  home  in  this  new  industry  of  the 
mountains.  With  this  explanation  it  is  not  strange  that  the  capital  of 
the  'Ferritory,  Cheyenne,  li:is  long  had  tlie  reputation  of  being  the 
richest  city  per  vupiUi  in  the  I'nited  States  —  the  magic  city. 

Anotlier  anomaly,  (piite  in  keeping  with  the  first :  Wyoming  taxes 
herself  five  times  as  liberally  for  university  education  ;  optional  from 
two  to  live  times  as  liberally  for  i>rimarv  and  secondary  education  as  her 
model  sister.  Michigan. 

For  at  least  three  months  in  cacli  year,  for  all  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  sixteen,  education  is  compulsory,  and  to  all  residents  of  the 
Territory  between  five  and  twenty-one.  from  primary  school  to  university 
included,  is  absolutely  free. 
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Outside  city  limits,  ei"ht  children  of  school  age  are  a  sullicient  basis 
to  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  district.  Such  organi¬ 
zation  carries  with  it  the  guaranty  of  at  least  annually  from  the 

territorial  treasury,  independent  of  any  local  tax  that  may  be  voted. 

It  is  hard  for  the  city-bred  to  conceive  the  necessary  conduct  of 
country  schools  other  than  crude.  He  sees  only  the  contrast  in  outward 
form  ;  he  regards  a  lack  of  form  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  results  often 
betray  the  fallacy  of  this  judgment.  Under  competent  instruction,  in¬ 
dividual  effort  makes  rapid  strides  in  character  and  mind-lniilding.  Our 
boys  from  the  country  are  frecjnently  the  best-disciplined  workers. 

A  still  greater  contrast  occurs  where  culture  must  train  itself  anew, 
subject  to  the  spatial  limitations  and  conditions  of  our  sparsely  settled 
tablelands.  Where  neighbors  are  near  at  ten  and  twenty  miles,  scholars 
must  migrate  with  teachers,  —  who  assume  many  duties  in  lovo  parentis ^ 
—  a  fortnight  and  a  month  at  a  place,  from  ranch  to  ranch,  unless,  per¬ 
chance,  as  frequently  happens,  all  the  scholars  belong  to  the  same 
household. 

No  pains  are  spared  to  render  the  high  schools  of  the  towns  as  ellicient 
as  well  paid  and  competent  teachers  can  make  them,  with  results  quite 
as  flattering  as  those  of  the  better  schools  of  the  East,  coupled,  we 
fancy,  with  a  deal  more  health  and  originality. 

A  beautiful  university  building  has  just  been  completed  and  furnished 
at  Laramie  City.  In  September,  1H87,  the  literary  department  of  the 
university  was  organized,  with  ex-Governor  Dr.  .lohn  W.  Hoyt  as  presi¬ 
dent,  assisted  by  an  able  faculty.  No  less  than  sixty-three  students 
were  entered  at  the  first  examination,  and  the  success  and  permanency 
of  the  institution  is  already  assured. 

I^esident  Hoyt  is  already  familiar  to  older  Eastern .  educators,  as 
prominent  in  framing  the  school  system  in  Wisconsin,  as  thrice  repre¬ 
senting  the  United  States  in  international  councils  on  education,  and 
especially  as  an  able  and  lucid  writer  on  the  science  of  his  profession. 

For  a  decade.  President  Hoyt  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  Territory,  first  as  its  governor,  and  since  as  an 
honored  and  influential  citizen.  It  is  largely  to  his  counsels  and  efforts 
that  a  broad  and  liberal  policy  in  educational  matters  has  prevailed  and 
that  higher  education  has  been  launched  so  early  and  on  so  promising 
a  basis  as  an  organic  and  crowning  factor  in  the  educational  system  of 
Wyoming. 
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Technical  Kducation  in  England. — The  “Executive  Committee 
of  the  North  of  Englaiul  Branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Technical  Education  ”  have  just  passed  a  series  of  seven 
resolutions  respecting  the  subject  of  their  special  interest.  These 
resolutions  apply  chietly  to  conditions  peculiar  to  the  English  system 
of  education,  but  the  three  following  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  as 
agitated  in  the  United  States  :  — 

1.  “  That  jiublic  funds  (rates  and  taxes)  should  not  be  employed  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  teaching  speciiic  trades. 

2.  “  That  it  is  undesirable  that  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  should 
be  introduced  into  primary  schools  as  a  grant-earning  subject. 

3.  “That  it  is  desirable  that,  when  specific  trades  are  taught  in 
technical  schools,  the  practical  teaching  of  each  trade  should  be  under 
the  general  direction  of  a  committee,  consisting  mainly  of  members  of 
that  trade  ;  that  the  teaching  should  be  given  in  the  evening,  and  should 
be  restricted  to  pupils  actually  engaged  in  the  respective  trades,  and 
that,  when  specific  trades  are  taught,  any  deficiency  in  current  expenses 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  trade  of  the  district.” 

'I'he  last  resolution,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to 
keeping  peace  with  the  trades  unions. 

A  delegation  representing  the  School  Boards  of  fifteen  large  towns 
in  addition  to  that  of  London  had  an  interview  recently  with  the  heads 
of  the  Education  Department  to  urge  upon  government  certain  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Bill,  which  is  again  before  jiarlia- 
ment.  Rev.  .1.  R.  Diggle,  chairman  of  the  London  Board,  represented 
that  the  desire  w’as  not  to  teach  specific  trades,  but  to  give  such 
instruction  to  those  who  should  hereafter  become  handicraftsmen  as 
would  enable  them  the  better  to  carry  on  their  trade.  “  It  was,”  he 
said,  “  desirable  that  the  code  should  be  drawn  with  so  much  freedom 
as  would  leave  local  authorities  full  powers  to  carry  out  such  manual 
and  iudusti'ial  training  and  commercial  instruction  as  might  be  suited  to 
the  several  wants  of  their  own  communities.” 

Exi'enditukes  of  the  London  .School  Boaud.  —  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee  the  expenditure  of  the  London  School 
Board  from  November  29,  1870,  to  September  29,  1887,  amounts  to 
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within  a  fraction  of  twenty  million  pounds,  or  above  SH0,000,000,  of 
which  the  citizens  of  London  have  contributed  iu  rates  upwards  of  one 
million,  one  hundred  and  lifty-four  thousand  pounds,  or  something 
over  §6,600,000.  The  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March  25,  1888, 
amount  to  t‘1,146,141.  The  present  Board  has  made  every  effort  to 
economize,  and  has  actually  reduced  the  gross  cost  per  capita  from 
i‘3.  Os.  lOd.  to  1*2.  DSs.  lid.  The  registers  for  1HH7-88  show  an 
enrollment  of  400,000  children  in  the  Board  schools,  with  an  attendance 
of  al)out  350.000.  'I'he  Board  possesses  360  school-houses,  built  with 
the  most  complete  adaptations  to  their  uses  and  fitted  with  the  most 
modern  appliances.  In  each  school  30  scholars  are  reckoned  for  the 
head  teacher,  40  scholars  for  each  senior  pupd  teacher,  and  one  assist¬ 
ant  teacher  to  every  additional  60  scholars.  In  reality,  an  assistant 
has  been  allowed  for  every  50  scholars.  Aboiit  .“>00  vacancies  occur 
each  year  iu  the  teaching  staff. 

Manual  Instuuction  in  (Jkkmany.  —  An  association  has  been 
formed  in  (lermanv  for  promoting  manual  work  as  a  part  of  general 
education.  A  normal  school,  or  training  seminary  for  teachers,  founded 
by  the  Association,  was  opened  at  Leipzig  in  July  last,  and  the  work¬ 
shops  of  the  sch(X)ls  of  that  city  were  placed  at  its  disposal.  'I'hither 
have  come  teachers  from  all  parts  of  (iermany  to  take  advantage  of 
the  instruction.  The  training  includes  three  kinds  of  work  :  carpentry, 
wood-carving,  and  modeling  iu  cardboard.  The  charge  for  a  four 
weeks’  course  of  training,  including  the  material  used,  is  about  812. 
The  lessons  occupy  twenty-seven  hours  a  week  for  the  principal  work, 
and  eighteen  hours  for  the  accessory.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  are  devoted  to  lectures  and  conferences.  The  professed  end  of 
the  training  is  to  enable  teachers  to  introduce  their  pupils,  little  by 
little,  through  their  own  experiences  into  the  world  of  work,  to  familiar¬ 
ize  them  through  their  own  observations  with  the  properties  of  the 
materials  most  important  in  civilized  life,  and  to  accustom  them  to  the 
use  of  ordinary  tools. 

Frke  Schools  in  Bkussia. — The  Prussian  constitution  of  1850 
declared  that  instruction  should  be  gratuitous  in  the  elementary  schools, 
but  so  far  the  provision  has  remained  a  dead  letter.  For  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  purpose  a  project  of  law  was  introduced  into  the 
Landtag  in  January  of  this  year.  The  appropriation  called  for  is 
nearly  eipiivalent  to  five  million  dollars.  If  granted,  it  will  furnish 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  about  836  for  every  principal  teacher, 
848  for  a  first  assistant,  and  823  for  each  additional  assistant.  In 
return  for  these  subsidies  the  communes  will  be  required  to  dispense 
with  tuition  fees.  According  to  the  latest  statistics  the  number  of 
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public  primary  schools  in  Prussia  is  33,91 emj)loying  58,872  ra,ale 
teachers,  and  3, 81 3  female  teachers. 

Attexi>.4Xck  ri'oN  (Iehmax  Univkhsities.  —  The  attendance  upon 
twenty  of  the  twenty-one  universities  of  the  German  Empire  for  the 
winter  semester  of  1888  was  23,981  as  against  23,922  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  semester  of  1HH7.  The  university  not  included  is  AVurz- 
hourg,  which  had  1,530  students  in  1887.  For  the  semester  of  1888 
the  students  were  distributed  so  far  as  specified  as  follows :  Theology, 
5,79-1;  Law,  5,7()9  ;  Aledicine,  3,350  ;  Philosophy,  8,725, 

OvEU-i’KEssruE  IX  Geum.vxy.  —  At  the  science  Congress,  held  at 
Wiesbaden  during  the  present  year.  Professor  Preyer  arraigned  the 
high-pressure  system  of  the  German  gymnasia  in  a  speech  bristling 
with  statistics.  'I’he  London  .lournal  of  Education  gives  the  following 
summary  of  his  statements  :  — 

1.  In  the  year  lH85-8fi,  of  the  29, .330  pupils  in  the  higher 
schools  only  14  per  cent,  passed  the  final  examination. 

2.  Only  one  fourth  of  these  were  under  19  years  of  age  ;  one  fourth 
were  over  21. 

3.  Not  one  third  of  the  sixth  form  goes  up  for  the  final  examina¬ 
tion.  In  the  Kealschulen  the  percentage  was  only  8,  owing  to  so  many 
pupils  leaving  before  they  reach  the  sixth  form. 

4.  In  the  year  1885-86,  only  5.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  Prussia  obtained  the  certificate  for  the  shortened  military 
service  of  one  year.  More  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  proceed  to 
a  trade  or  to  commercial  occupations  badly  equipped. 

5.  Not  one  third  of  those  who  have  passed  the  examination  entitling 
to  one  year’s  service  are  able  to  pass  the  metlical  test,  the  general 
physifpie  becoming  worse  every  year. 

♦!.  Of  those  entitled  to  serve  only  one  year,  about  one  fourth  are 
short-sighted.  Of  the  full-service  men  44.9  per  cent.,  of  the  short- 
service  men  31.9  per  cent.,  are  short-sighted.  Of  the  full-service  men 
23.7  per  cent.,  and  of  the  short-service  men  34.7  per  cent.,  are  dis- 
cpialified  at  the  medical  examination,  mostly  on  account  of  general 
weakness. 

7.  Of  the  short-service  men  80.1  per  cent.,  and  of  the  long-service 
men  55.9  per  cent.,  were  rejected  provisionally  at  the  first  medical 
examination. 

8.  Of  the  short-service  men  (accepted)  18.5  per  cent.,  of  the 
long-service  men  (accepted)  1.1  per  cent.,  are  short-sighted. 

A.  T.  s. 
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The  following  bibliography  of  current  perloillcal  literature  Incluiles  articles  upon  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  Interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  periodicals  not 
nominally  educAtional  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  si>ecial  importance  to  teachers  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 

Animals,  'I’he  lieasoniiifr  I’owor  of. 

Edmund  Kirke.  Xorth  American  Ite- 
vieic,  March. 

Art  and  .Morality.  Col.  Kobert  G. 
lugcrsoll.  Xorth  American  llecieic. 

March. 

Attention,  Moriiid  States  of.  Sci¬ 
ence,  .Mjirch  16. 

A  rf'Kume  of  1’lbot‘s  article  in  tlie 
Rente  Philnsophiquc  for  Feliruary. 

Attische  Studien.  .\rthur  .Milschhd- 
fer.  Detttsche  Rundschau,  March. 

Beggars.  Kobert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Scrihner's,  March. 

Beitriige  zur  Entwicklungs-ge- 
schichte  Spinoza’.*.  IV.  Ludwig 
Busse.  Zeitschrift  ftir  rhiittsophie  und 
philosopische  Kritik  Zireites  Heft. 

Books.  A  Shelf  of  old  Books  — 

Leigh  Hunt.  Mrs.  .Tames  T.  Fields. 

Scribner's,  March. 

Bridgman,  Laura,  A  Second.  Sci¬ 
ence.  Fehruary  24. 

Christianity  and  the  Secular  Spirit. 

R.  S.  Mac.Vrthur.  Xeie  l*rinceton 
Revieir,  ^larch. 

Consciousness,  The  Ante-chamber 
of.  Francis  Speir,  .Ir.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  Marcli. 

The  writer  sent  questions  reliiting 
to  unconscious  intellectual  activitj' 
to  students  and  professional  men. 

Many  interesting  replies  giving 
personal  experiences  are  cited. 

Constitution  of  the  I’nited  States, 

The.  (Concluded.)  The  United 
States  Minister.  Xineteenth  Century, 

March. 

Contraction  and  the  Remedy.  Sen. 

W.  M.  Stew’art.  Xorth  American 
Review,  March. 

Copyright  (Question,  'i'he  Anglo- 
American.  Westminster  Review, 

March. 

Dairy  Schools.  \Valt(>r  S.  B.  M’- 
Laren.  Fortnightly  Review,  March. 

Advocates  the  founding  by  the 
English  government  of  a  national 
8yst«‘m  of  agricultural  education. 


Darwin’s  Education.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  March. 

.\n  editorial. 

Darwin’s  Working  Life,  Glimpses 
at.  Win.  H.  Larrabee.  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly,  March. 

Dawes  Bill,  'I'he,  and  the  Indians. 
James  B.  'i’hayer.  Atlantic,  .March. 

Domestic  Service  and  Democracy. 
Edward  .'<aImou.  Fortnightly  Revievc, 
March. 

Eckhart,  Melster.  O.  FKimacher. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosttphie  und  philo- 
sophische  Kritik,  Zweites  Heft. 

Economic  Literature,  Recent.  John 
Rae.  Ctintemporary  Review,  March. 

Economic  Outlook,  I ’resent  and 
Prospective.  Part  II.  Hon.  David 
.\.  Wells.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
March. 

Education  in  the  United  States. 
Sanitarian,  .lanuary  and  February. 

An  abstract  of  the  r-eport  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  for 
1884-8.1. 

Electric  Motor  and  its  Applications, 
The.  Franklin  Leonard  Pope.  Scrib¬ 
ner's,  March. 

A  valuable  historical  sketch. 

Emerson.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr. 
Xew  J*rinceton  Review,  March. 

Emigration,  Restriction  of.  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Ihuuis,  1*11.1).  Andover  Re¬ 
view,  March. 

“  English  as  She  is  ’raught,”  Cen¬ 
tury,  March. 

An  editorial. 

English  TJterature,  'I'he  Study  of. 
Professor  Dowden.  Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view,  March. 

Contains  valuable  suggestions  in 
regiird  to  methods  of  instruction. 

English  People :  Who  are  *’  the 
English  People”?  An  Englishman. 
National  Review,  March. 

Ethical  Relations  of  Absolute  Ideal¬ 
ism  and  Naturalism,  'I'he  Present. 
Henry  Calderwood.  Neiv  Princeton 
Revietc,  March. 
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Europe  v«*r8us  tin*  I'nited  States. 

G.  '1'.  Hettany.  Conti  inporari/  lierieic, 
March. 

Evolution.  Major  .1.  \V.  Towell  on 
Evolution  in  (Mviii/ed  Man.  Schnce, 
Mareh  9. 

'I'his  valuable  pai>er  was  read  at 
the  annual  lueetiiij;  of  the  Authropo- 
logieal  Society  in  Washington,  Mareh 
fi. 

Examinations  Examined.  MV.vt- 
minster  Jievii'n',  Mareh. 

\  vigorous  arr.dgnment  of  the 
English  syst«“m  of  examinations. 
While  tlu*  continental  system  of  ex¬ 
aminations  aims  at  developiiig  every 
mental  faculty,  the  English  educa¬ 
tional  examinations,  “as  far  as  they 
form  an  inherent  part  of  teaching," 
are  “either  testing  or  repetitive,  exer¬ 
cising  only  one  |U'incipal  faculty  of 
the  mind — the  memory." 

Fashion,  'I’he  I.awof.  N.  S.  Shaler. 
Atlantir.  March. 

Fatigue.  I. a,  et  rentrainement.  F. 
Ljigrange.  Jlerue  Srii-nUtiijue,  Febru¬ 
ary  IS. 

IPemale  Poaching  on  .Male  Preserves. 
Weslniinster  Jievieir,  .March. 

Fiction,  'I'he  Protitahle  Reading  of. 
Thomas  Hardy.  Fnrum,  March. 

Franklin,  Renjamin.  Lettres  imnlites 
(le.  Henry  Dallemagne.  yuuvelle 
Rerue^  February  15. 

Franklin's  Home  and  Host  in 
France.  John  Bigelow.  Century, 
March. 

Free  Trade  and  the  Economi.sts. 
C.  .\.  ('ripps.  Xutional  Review, 
March. 

French  Revolutionary  Models,  A 
Few  M’ords  on.  John  Morley,  M.r. 
Nineteenth  Century,  March. 

Gardens,  Poor  Men's.  Earl  Fortes- 
cue.  Nineteenth  Century,  March. 

Garibaldi's  Memoirs.  Karl  Blind. 
Contemporary  lierietr,  March. 

Gray,  .Vsa.  J.  1).  I).  American 
Journal  of  Science,  March, 

Gusto,  Fisiologia  del.  E.  Mancini. 
Nuoca  Antoloyia,  Februarj'. 

Hegel,  .Mein  Verhiiltniss  Zu.  Ed¬ 
uard  von  Hartmann.  Rhilosophittche 
Monatshefte,  Heft  ou.  0. 

Hidalgo:  The  Washington  of  Mex¬ 
ico.  II.  Francis  Courtenay  Baylor. 
.Veto  Ihrinreton  Review,  March.  i 

Hypnotisme  et  Suggestions.  Paul 
Even.  Revue  du  Monde  Latin,  Febru- 
arv. 

Ice-supply  and  its  Dangers,  Our. 
T.  Miteheli  Prudden,  M.l).  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  March. 


Immigration  by  Passport.  T.  'I'. 
Mungt‘r.  Century,  Marcli, 

Inheritance.  Curious  Facts  of. 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  March. 
Reprinted  from  Chamher.s's  Journal. 
Insistent  and  Fixed  Ideas.  Edward 
Cowles,  M.l).  American  Journal  of 
Psycholoyy,  Febru;iry. 

istituti  di  E  missione,  11  Riordina- 
mento  degli.  M.  Ferraris.  Nuoca 
Antoloyia,  February. 

•Japan.  Foreign  .lurisdiction  in. 

E.  H,  House.  A>»r  I*rinceton  Recieic, 
March. 

•lapanese  Art  :  Is  .lapanese  Art 
Extinct'?  .Marcus  B.  Huish.  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  .March. 

I.anguage — Reason,  Prof.  Max 
.Miiller.  Nature,  .March  1. 

Law,  l.ogie,  and  Government. 
.\Iexander  .lobnston.  Neir  Princeton 
Iteriew,  .March. 

Life:  Long  Life  and  howto  .\ttain 
it.  Dr.  J.  Bnrney  Veo.  Nineteenth 
Century.  March. 

Based  upon  Professor  Humphrey's 
report  on  “  Old  .\ge  "  and  other  recent 
publications;  discusses  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  longevity,  and  contains  inter¬ 
esting  facts. 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  The  Call  to 
.\rms.  John  G.  Xicolay  and  John 
Hay.  Century,  .March. 

Lion's  Side  of  the  Lion  Question. 
The.  Gail  Hamilton.  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review,  .March. 

A  discussion  of  the  Indian  question. 
Literature,  Some  Aspects  of  Mod¬ 
ern.  Hamilton  M' right  Mabie.  New 
Princeton  Review,  March. 

Marriage  Celebration  in  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  'I'he.  Frank  Gaylord  Co«)k. 
Atlantic,  March. 

Maupassant,  Guy  De.  Henry 
•lames.  Fortnightly  Review,  March. 

.Men,  The  .Swarming  of.  Leonard 
Courtney,  m.p.  Nineteenth  Century, 
March. 

Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Moscheles. 
From  the  manuscripts  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Felix  Moscheles.  11.  VVilliam 

F.  Apthorp.  Scribner's,  March. 

Mind  Training.  Catharine  Aiken, 

Century,  .March. 

.Vn  open  letter. 

Myers,  Frederic  W.  H.,  Poet  and 
Critic.  .\nna  Laurens  Dawes.  An¬ 
dover  Review,  March. 

Negro  Question  in  the  United 
States,  The.  George  W.  Cable. 
Contemporary  Reviexr,  March. 

\  long  and  valuable  paper. 
Neurology,  On  the  relation  of,  to 
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Psychology.  Heury  II.  Donaldson, 
American  Journal  of  Pet/chol- 
o<///,  February. 

Piracy',  The  Kccoil  of.  Henry  Molt. 
Forum,  March. 

Plato.  Der  grosse  Mythos  in 
Platons  Phaidros  in  Hezug  auf  die  iin 
zweiteii  Thcile  des  Dialoges  gt‘stcllten 
Fordcrung«‘n  fiir  die  Fntersuchung 
fiber  die  Xatur  der  .Seele.  Franz 
l.ukas.  l‘fnlos<>]thischp  Monatshefte, 
Heft  .'tu.  (i. 

Politics,  Practical.  Wendell  P. 
(i.irrison.  \ew  IVinreion  1,'ecieir, 
March. 

Protection:  Who  is  IJenetited  by’ 
Protection?  Win.  II.  Morrison. 
Forum,  March. 

Psychologic  politique,  Kssais  de : 
Talleyrand.  .Marquis  l)e  Castellane. 
\oucelle  Herne,  February  15. 

Psycho-i»h\ sii*  Methods,  .\  (’ritiiiue 
of.  .losepi)  .iastrow,  I’H.l*.  American 
Journal  of  PsiichoUnjii,  February. 

Public  .'School  Problem.  The.  Car¬ 
oline  15.  Le  I'ow.  t'entur;/,  March. 

.\ii  open  letter. 

Public  .Schools:  What  .Shall  the 
Public  Schools  Teach?  Ilev.  ('.  II. 
Parkhur.st.  Forum,  .March. 

The  w  ritcr  argues  forcibly  that  the 
public  schools  should  teach  children 
to  think,  to  work,  to  behave,  to  love 
their  country. 

Ileason  and  Language.  Dr.  .St. 
(Jeorge  Mivart,  K.H.s.  Xatnre,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1(!. 

IJcvolulion,  lleginnings  of  tin* 
.Vinerican.  .Fohn  Fiske.  Atlantic, 
March. 

Posinini,  .\ntonio.  .Sein  Lebcn  und 
seine  Schriften.  Franz  Xaver  Kraus. 
Deutsche  Jtuwlschan,  Mjirch. 

Russia,  Mystu-al  Pes-iinisin  in.  X. 
'I’sakni.  Contemporary  Ilerieir,  .March. 

.Vn  interesting  account  of  various 
Russian  religious  sects. 

Russia.  .Social  and  Political  .\s]>ects 
of.  Westminster  Ilerieir,,  March. 

.\n  extended  review  of  L.  Tikhomi- 
rou's  Russia,  political  and  social. 

Russian  State  Prisoners.  George 
Kehnan.  Century,  March. 

Every  American  teacher  should 
read  the  account,  given  at  tin*  close  of 
this  .article,  of  the  celebration  of  tin* 
('entennial  Fourth  of  July  by  Russian 
political  prisoners. 

Sachs.  Hans:  The  IV'oplc's  Goethe 
of  the  .Sixteenth  Century. 
ter  Ilerieir,  March. 

.Scandinavian  .Studies  in  the  United 
States.  Albert  E.  Egge.  Modern 
iMiiguage  Notes,  March. 


Scheflel,  Jos«*ph  Victor  Von. 
I^eussisrhe  Jahrh’ncher,  Fclnuary. 

Itased  upon  ScheiVeVs  Leben  und 
IHchten  by  Johannes  Proelsz. 

.Science,  Xew  Chapters  in  the  M’ar- 
faia*  of.  IV.  Geology.  Andrew 
Dickson  White.  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  March. 

Very  interesting. 

Science.  'I'hc  Progress  of  Applied 
Scienci*  in  its  Eflect  niton  Trade. 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.i*.  Contemporary 
Ilerieir,  March. 

Scotland  To-ilay.  Prof.  .lohn  Stu¬ 
art  Itlackic.  Forum.  March. 

Shakespeare  Music:  Tragedies, 
Overtures.  Helen  A.  Cl:irke.  Shake- 
spe riana,  Feb r u a r y . 

.Social  Life:  Is  mir  Social  Life 
'riireatened?  Risho])  .1.  L.  Sitalding. 
Forum,  March. 

Social  Problems  and  Remedies.  F. 
^\ .  F'arrar.  Fortniahtly  Ilevieu-, 
March. 

Socialisme  dV-tat  dans  rempire 
allemaml.  L«*.  H.  Les  assurances  ou- 
vrierest*t  la  loi  de  repression.  Charles 
Orad.  Ilerue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  as  a  Moralist. 
W.  .S.  Lilly.  Fortnightly  Ilerieir, 
March. 

.Surplus  Reduction.  Hindrances  to. 
Wm.  M.  .Springer.  Forum,  March. 

Teacups.  Over  the.  Oliver  Wendell 
liolnu'S.  Atlantic,  March. 

Tobaccit  Habit,  The,  as  Viewed 
from  a  Scientitic  .\spect  a  Half  Cen¬ 
tury’ Ago.  W.  Thornton  Parker,  .M.n. 
Sa n ita ri a n .  February . 

Underground  Waters  as  Social 
Faettirs.  Prof.  (i.  .V.  D.iubrec.  Pop 
ular  Science  Monthly.  M.arch. 

'I'ranslated  from  the  Ilerue  des  Deux 
Mondes. 

Unknown  Xation,  .\n.  Anna  Lau¬ 
rens  Dawes.  Harper's,  March. 

Waterlott,  'I'lie  Campaign  of.  1. 
John  C.  Ropes.  Scribner's,  March. 

Weather  Prognostics.  Hon.  Raljili 
Abercromby’.  Popular  Science  Month¬ 
ly.  March. 

.\bridged  from  “  Weather,”  by’  the 
author.  lnt(*rnational  .Scientitic  Se¬ 
ries. 

Woman's  Ment.il  Status.  Rev.  D. 
P.  Livermore.  Forum.  March. 

Wonien  of  Bologn.i,  The  Learned. 
Mary’  A.  Livermore.  Chautauquan, 
March. 

Many  of  the  women  mentioned  in 
thi.s  interesting  pap(>r  were  professors 
I  at  the  University  of  Bologna. 

Woman's  Sutlrage  :  A  Reply.  Mrs. 
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Henry  Fiiweett.  yatumnl  Ilevieic,  Cardinal  Manning.  XinHeenth  Cen- 

tun/,  March.  —  Traces  out  the  causes 
Worthless,  A  Pleading  for  the.  of  social  wreckage. 


AJ/OXa  THE  BOOKS. 


Nakuativk  am>  CnrriCAi.  IIistukv 
OF  Amf.imca.  Edited  by  .lustin 
Winsor,  liluarian  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege.  Vol.  VI.  I’liK  Cnuko 
Statks  OF  XouTii  Amkuica.  Part 
I.  (  lotli,  .^.*>..50  per  volume.  H«)s- 
ton  and  New  ^'ork:  Houghton. 
Mltllin,  A  <'o. 

The  first  live  volumes  of  this  great 
work  have  brought  tlie  history  of 
America  down  to  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  Hevolutionary 
War,  when  that  crisis  was  Impending. 
This  volume,  of  777  large  octavo 
pages,  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  great  struggle 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  .Vmerican  Kepublic.  The  book  is 
composed  of  nine  chapters,  which  j 
treat  of  “ 'I'lie  I’evolution  Impend¬ 
ing,”  “The  Conflict  Precipitated,” 
“The  .Sentiment  of  Independence,” 
“Th»*  Struggle  for  the  Hudson.” 
“The  Struggle  for  tlie  Delaware,” 

“  The  'I'reason  of  .Arnold,”  “The  War 
in  the  Southern  Department,”  “The 
Naval  History,”  “The  Indi.ans  and 
the  Itorder  Warfare,”  “  Tin*  West 
from  17(J:{  to  1783.”  There  are  many 
features  both  novel  i>nd  excel bmt 
in  this  historical  work.  Each  topic 
discussed  has  a  critical  essay; 
each  has  its  editorial  notes,  in  which 
are  brought  out  very  many  itiipor- 
tant  facts,  statements,  opinions,  maps, 
and  cuts,  illustrating  from  original 
sources  important  featuri's  of  the 
history.  'I’hese  illustrations,  repro¬ 
duced  from  so  many  sources,  throw 
great  light  upon  the  history  and  give 
much  satisfaction  to  the  historical 


student.  .Vnother  point  to  be  ob¬ 
served  is  that  all  parts  of  the  work 
arc  done  by  the  most  skillful  hands, 
.'^uch  men  as  Ju.stin  IVinsor,  Mellen 
Chamberlain,  (Jeorge  E.  Ellis,  (leorge 
W.  ('ullum,  Edward  Cbanning,  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Hale,  and  William 
Frederick  Poole  are  among  the 
writers  and  compilers.  Every  teacher 
of  the  history  of  our  country  ought  to 
have  this  book  before  him.  Every 
school  district,  city,  and  town  would 
do  the  best  j»osslble  thing  for  the 
schools  by  purchasing  a  copy  of  this 
work  and  placing  it  in  the  school- 
house  for  consultation  by  teacher  and 
pujiils. 

Thk  Okius  Pictus  <)F  .Iohn  Amos 

COMKNIUS.  Syracuse,  N.  V. :  C. 

W.  Bardeen,  publisher,  1887. 

Well,  well,  wh.at  has  brother  H.ir- 
deen  given  us  this  time?  If  he  has  n't 
gone  back  a  quartt'r  of  a  millennium 
and  reproduced  in  good,  fair  English 
and  Latin  and  woodcuts  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  all  the  children's 
pictur»*-books,  containing  cpiaint  old 
woodcuts :  a  regular  old-fashioned 
bowling-alley  fenced  oil’  like  a  lawn- 
tennis.  with  swings  from  the  great 
trees  and  a  bow  and  arrow  to  boot; 
a  fencing-sebool ;  :i  modern  tennis 
court,  with  its  ball,  or  pila,  and  its 
racket,  or  reticula ;  the  soldier  with 
his  weapons,  the  fortitied  camp,  or 
castrn ;  the  old-fashioned  merchant- 
ship,  or  navis  oneraria  ;  barbers'  shops, 
or  tonstrina ;  the  forest,  the  gardens, 
the  honey-bees ;  and  tinally,  a  pictorial 
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representation  of  tlie  soul  of  man. 
One  liundred  and  fifty  pietures  ((’L) 
for  eliildren,  b*'j?innin<;  with  the 
master  inviting  the  small  boy  to  he- 
<-ome  his  disciple,  in  the  following 
colloquy:  .M.  Come,  boy,  learn  to 
be  wise.”  I*.  “  What  does  that 

mean,  to  be  wise?  "  M,  “To  under¬ 
stand  rightly”  (M.  means  Magister; 
P.  means  Pui*r) :  and  ending  with  a 
view  of  the  final  resurrection  and 
the  last  judgment,  where  (labrlel  is 
blowing  his  horn  and  the  souls  of 
men  are  rising  in  multitudes  for  a 
jndiriitm  extreiauiu.  And  all  this  from 
dohn  Amos  ('omenius,  that  “  brave 
old  man,  the  fame  of  whose  worth 
has  been  trump«*ted  as  far  as  more 
than  three  languages  could  carry  it,” 
and  who,  according  to  Cotton  Math¬ 
er's  Magnalia,  was  invited  in  1054  to 
become  the  jnesident  of  Harvard 
<  'ollegc ! 

Let  every  pedagogue  study  this 
book. 


iNTltOUICTfOX  TO  ClIIMICAl,  SCI- 
KNCK.  By  H.  P.  Williams,  A.M., 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  English 
High  Scho(d.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
18SS.  Pp.  214.  Price,  bO  cents. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  this  new 
chemistry  seems  to  justify  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  author  in  preparing  “  A 
working  chemistry  on  the  inductive 
plan  —  brief,  but  adequate.”  As  the 
prevailing  complaint  among  teachers 
of  chemistry  is  that  the  classes 
assigned  them  are  so  large,  .Mr. 
Williams  has  made  use  of  experi¬ 
ments  that  are  “  so  simple  that  most 
of  them  can  be  performed  by  the 
average  |)upil  without  assistance 
from  the  teacher.”  With  experi¬ 
ments  that  do  not  require  expen¬ 
sive  apparatus  or  chemicals,  with 
a  logical  following  of  the  inductive 
plan,  though  made  so  simple  as  to  be 
easily  understood,  this  new^text-book 
ought  to  find  a  re:idy  market. 


'  Fri.T<)N  4?c  Tki'Kiu.ood's  CttAUT,  Il¬ 
lustrating  the  principles  of  vocal  I 
expression  (based  upon  “  The  Phil-  j 
osophy  of  the  Human  Voice,”  by 
Dr.  dames  Hush).  By  Hobert  I.  Ful¬ 
ton,  A.M,,  and  Thomas  C.  'I'me- 
blood,  A.M,,  associate  foundiu’S  and 
directors  of  tin*  University  School 
of  Orator}',  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
compilers  of  Fulton  «fc  Trueblood's 
Choice  Headings.”  Boston  :  Ginn 
A  Co.  .Mailing  price,  S2.  “Choice 
Headings”  and  “Chart  "  together, 
postpaid,  83,50.  Liberal  discount 
to  books(*llers.  elocutionists,  and 
pupils. 

'I'he  Chart  is  30x00  inches  in  si/e, 
printed  on  extra  .strong  paper,  mount- 
(‘d  on  roll(‘rs.  and  bound  in  muslin; 
and  it  contains  mori*  subject-matter  in  ^ 
a  given  space  than  any  similar  chart  f 
her(*tofore  published.  'I'he  illustrative 
figures  :ind  the  type  are  large  <*nougli 
to  be  cle.irly  .seen  by  the  teacln*r  or 
pupil  who  stands  near  the  chart.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  do  away  i 
with  the  blackboard  by  using  extra 
large  figures  and  type. 

Thk  Mani  ai,  Tuaininc  .School. 

By  C.  .M.  Woodward,  of  the  Manual 
Training  School.  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  L(»uis.  Boston:  I).  C. 
Heath  A  Co.  Pp.  374.  Price,  82. 

The  author  clearly  shows  how  a 
manual  training  school  should  be  con¬ 
ducted.  He  gives  coursi*s  of  study, 
lirogrammes  of  daily  exercises,  and 
excellent  and  numerous  drawings 

and  descrii»tions  of  class-work  in 
wood  and  metal.  Dr.  Woodward  has 
tried  the  methods  here  set  forth  and 
has  carried  out  the  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  in  shopwork  and  drawing 
in  the  manual  training  .school  of  5 

which  he  is  director.  I’art  of  the 
book  is  made  up  of  the  addresses  on 
this  important  subject  which  Dr. 

VV'oodward  has  at  difierent  times  ■; 

delivered.  The  work  is  more  valu¬ 
able  on  this  account,  for  the  author 
has  thus  had  the  criticisms  of  the 
j  public,  and  the  chance  to  profit 
'  thereby.  The  illustrations  cd'  the 
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book,  ospeoially  tlioso  of  the  work 
in  wood  and  metal,  are  exceedingly 
clear  and  well  executed.  'I'he  tyjtog- 
raphy  and  mechanical  construction 
of  the  hook  sh(»w  superior  taste. 


.4  Nkw  Plan  oi  tmk  Acitofoi.is 
OK  Atiikns.  Size  of  plate,  22x15 
inches.  Plate  paper,  §2.  Heavy 

parchment  paper.  §2.50.  'I'own- 

send  Mac  Conn,  150  Nassau  ."st., 
New  Vitrk. 

'I'he  drawings  foi'  this  plate  have 
just  been  completed  at  Athens  by  .Mr. 
S.  B.  P.  'rrowhridg(‘.  of  the  .\meric:in 
School.  It  brings  together  the  results 
of  the  latest  Investigations  undertaken 
by  the  (Ireek  Arch:eological  Society, 
by  .Mr.  F.  Penrose,  the  Director  of 
the  British  School,  and  by  Dr.  IVilliam 
Dorpfeld.  the  Director  of  the  (terman 
Institute. 

It  shows  all  the  discoveries  of  the 
past  few  years;  the  extensive  wall 
foundations  located  along  the  north 
side;  the  large  temple  found  south  of 
the  Erectheion,  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Penrose  to  be  the  Cecropion,  though 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  claims  it  to  have  been 
the  earlier  tem|)le  of  Athena;  the 
remains  of  the  Chalkotheke  in  the 
northwest  section,  now  detinitely 
located  by  an  inscription  found  on  the 
spot  (heretofore  it  has  he(‘n  supposed 
to  have  been  at  the  east  end) ;  the 
steps  found  on  the  north  side,  and 
corrections  in  the  walls  of  the 
acropolis. 

The  plate  appeals  direct Ij'  to  the 
professors  of  Greek  and  history  in 
our  educational  institutions,  and  will 
be  found  of  exceedingly  great  interest 
to  all  students  of  art,  and  to  the  large 
class  of  cultivated  persons  who  of 
late  years  have  taken  an  interest  in 
arch.-pological  research.  It  is  almost 
essential  to  any  library,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  publisher. 


Tmk  Hkkk.aktkh.  'I'weiity-three  an¬ 
swers  by  as  many  religious  teach¬ 
ers  to  tile  (piestion.  What  are  the 
strongest  ]»roofs  and  arguments  in 
supj*ort  of  the  belief  in  a  life  here¬ 
after?  Boston:  1).  Lothrop  Co. 
Price.  60  cents.  Paper,  25  cents. 

'rids  series  of  articles  was  published 
in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  in  answer  to  the  question.  What 
are  the  strongest  proofs  and  argu¬ 
ments  in  support  of  the  belief  of  a 
life  hereafter?  The  contributors  to  the 
series  include  representative  preachers 
and  teachers  of  n<*arly  every  religious 
dmiondnation  in  the  country,  and 
what  they  have  to  say  from  their 
individual  standpoints  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  remarkable  interest.  The 
twenty-three  papers  given  are  admi¬ 
rable  specimens  of  how  much  can  be 
said  in  a  few  words.  The  writers  are 
such  men  as  .lames  Freeman  Clarke. 
.Joseph  Cook,  Dr.  Bartol,  Brooke 
llerfortl.  etc.  'I'hose  who  did  not 
see  these  articles  when  they  first 
came  out  will  be  very  glad  to  obtain 
them  in  the  form  of  a  book,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  D.  Lothrop  Co. 

'Phe  Outi.ine  of  Natuhal  Philo- 
soKHv  FOR  Schools.  By  .T.  D. 
Everett,  d.c.l.,  f.k.s.  216  engrav¬ 
ings.  New  York:  1).  Appleton  & 
Co.  1887.  Pp.  3.‘15, 

The  repuhlication  of  Dr.  Everett’s 
text-hook  on  natural  philosophy  will 
be  widely  welcomed  by  the  teachers 
of  this  important  and  interesting 
stud}’.  'I'he  order  of  treatment  will 
strike  many  teachers  as  excellent. 
'I'hls  order  is  as  follows :  Dyn.amics, 
hydrostatics,  heat,  light,  sound,  mag¬ 
netism,  electricity. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  teacher 
of  physics  will  find  this  book  of 
great  service.  It  will  rapidly  go 
into  use  as  a  text-hook  in  our  schools. 
It  is  evidently  prepared  with  great 
care  by  a  great  scholar,  a  careful 
student,  and  a  close  ohsprver  of  na¬ 
ture. 
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The  ()ri>eh  of  Wohos  in  the 
Ancient  Languaijes,  (’ompaued 

WITH  THAT  OF  THE  MODERN  LAN¬ 
GUAGES.  By  Henri  Weil.  Tnms- 
lated  by  Cliiirles  W.  Super,  ph.d.. 
President  Oliio  University.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Ginn  A:  Co.  18S7.  Pp.  114. 

'Fhis  i.s  a  philosopbical  discMission  of 
the  subject  announced  upon  tlie  titU*- 
page,  and  will  be  especially  inten'st- 
inj;  to  students  of  languaffe.  Many 
parts  of  it  would  b(“  read  with  in¬ 
terest  by  any  one. 

It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  this 
subject,  wliich  lias  nev«*r  received 
from  schools  any  inort*  attention  than 
it  deserves. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Kkench.  By  .lames 
A.  Harrison  and  H.  E.  Blackwell, 
M.A.  Special  terms  for  introduc¬ 
tion.  Published  by  .lohn  E.  Potter 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pp.  410. 
IVice.  $1.2.5. 

This  work  is  new  and  original,  and 
the  study  of  French  is  made  very 
much  easier  than  where  a  mass  of 
unnecessary  matter  is  dragged  into 
the  work.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  to 
secure  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
attractive  and  interesting  to  the  pupil. 
The  book  is  bound  in  a  handsome 
style  and  does  not  look  like  a  text¬ 
book.  On  glancing  through  the  pages 
the  work  has  such  a  clear  look  and 
such  an  attractive  appearance  that  it 
gives  one  the  impression  that  the  j 
study  is  not  difficult.  It  is  a  superior  ' 
work  for  schools  and  colleges  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  private  study  | 
or  reading. 

Sermons  on  the  International  | 
Sunday-School  Lessons  for  1888.  j 
By  the  Monday  Club.  Thirtemith  ] 
series.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Con-  , 
OTe^ational  Sunday-School  and  Pub-  I 
11  shing  Society.  Price,  $1.25.  | 

The  sermons  of  the  Monday  Club  i 
have  gained  a  permanent  hold  upon 
the  interests  of  all  classes  of  Sunday- 
school  workers,  many  of  whom  have  I 


expressed  in  heartiest  terms  their  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  volumes  already 
issued.  They  are  written  bj’  the 
most  i*rominent  ministers  of  the  time 
in  cities  from  Boston  to  Detroit. 
Pastors  will  tind  them  Instructive  and 
stimulating  as  Bible  studies.  Teach¬ 
ers  will  be  aided  by  them  to  Impress 
the  truth  efleclivcly  on  the  hc.nrts  of 
the  scholars.  ’I’he  entire  series  has  a 
p(‘rmant‘nt  value  as  treatises  on  the 
Sunday-school  lessons. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  Surveying. 
By  Daniel  Carhart,  c.  E.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Boston:  Ginn  &.  Co.,  pul)- 
lishcrs.  1888.  Pp.  411,  besides  pp. 
80  of  tables. 

This  work  is  surely  practical  and 
may  be  taken  up  and  mastered  by 
almost  any  one  who  desires  to  under¬ 
stand  surveying.  When  this  book 
has  been  carefully  studied  and  fairly 
comprehended,  a  novice  is  ready  to 
go  at  once  into  the  Held  and  ought 
to  be  fairly  successful.  'I'he  various 
subjects  of  chain,  compass  and  tran¬ 
sit  surveying,  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  lajMng  out  and  dividing 
land,  survej'  of  the  public  lands, 

‘  city  and  mine  surveying,  are  t:ik<‘n 
up  in  the  foregoing  order  and  sys¬ 
tematically  explained.  The  “  tw’enty 
years'  experience  ”  that  the  author 
has  had  “  in  the  field  and  in  techni¬ 
cal  schools  ”  warrants  the  belief  that 
the  work  is  “  eminently  practical.” 

SlIAKESFEARE  ET  LES  I'RAGIQUES 

Greos.  Par  Paul  Stapper.  Paris: 
H.  Leecne  et  H.  Oudin.  editeurs, 
17  rue  Bonaj)arte. 

'I'his  work  has  been  corrected  and  a 
new  edition  printed  for  the  French 
Academy.  It  contains  a  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  difterences  and  comparative 
merits  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  and 
the  Greek  plays.  Whole  passages 
from  the  diflferent  plays  are  quoted 
and  comniential  upon  and  compared 
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with  other  passagojJ.  For  exaniplo, 
parts  of  Mac-both  are  compared  with 
others  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  and 
with  plays  both  ancient  and  nn»dern. 
The  book  will  be  found  of  great 
value  to  those  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

THK  ClMMK  AciAINST  IlfKI.AND.  Hv 
Mrs.  .1.  Kllen  F'ister.  lioston  :  1). 

Lothrop  Co.  Cloth,  (10  cents;  pa¬ 
per,  2.*)  cents. 

Mrs.  Foster  gives  in  this  little  work 
a  number  of  letters  w  ritten  from  Ire¬ 
land  to  The  Boston  Journal.  She  has 
studied  the  Irish  (piestion  on  Irish 
soil,  and  has  witnessed  for  herself 
the  workings  of  the  Coercion  Act. 
The  book  contains  a  preface  by  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  in  which  he  says: 
“This  book,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the 
latest  illustrations  of  the  Irish  power 
of  conversion  or  assimilation.  .Mrs. 
Foster  w<*nt  to  Ireland  with  no  bias 
in  favor  of  the  people  or  their  na¬ 
tional  cause;  and  she  came  away  not 
only  a  convert,  but  a  missionarj',  and 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  im¬ 
pressive  of  those  who  tell  abroad  the 
tale  of  attlicted  Erin."  The  book 
contains  a  clear  and  forcible  i>resen- 
tation  of  the  land  ciuestlon,  Fhig- 
laiid's  destruction  of  Irish  manufac¬ 
tures,  and.  in  short,  every  one  of  the 
multiplied  Irish  grievances. 

How  TO  Se('Uke  AM)  Retain  \t- 
TENTION.  By  James  L.  Hughes, 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada.  New  York  and  Chicago:  E. 
L.  Kelloirg.  Pp.  IK).  Price,  .oO 
cents. 

’IKis  valuable  little  book  has  al¬ 
ready  become  widely  known  among 
the  American  teachers.  The  new 
edition  has  been  almost  entirely  re¬ 
written  and  several  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  chapters  added.  The  testimonials 
to  the  old  edition  are  more  than  de¬ 
served  by  the  new  one. 


SHAKESI'EAKE  AND  ClIAl'CEH  EX¬ 
AMINATIONS.  Edited  with  some 
remarks  on  the  class-room  study  of 
Shakespe.-ire.  By  ^Vi]liam  Taylor 
Thom,  M.A.  Boston:  Cinn  iV:  Co. 
.Mailing  price,  .SI.  10. 

The  chief  usefnlm'ss  of  this 
handsome  book  will  be  found  in  its 
snggestiveness  as  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare.  The  work  contains 
much  technical  information  very 
helpful  to  the  understanding  of 
Shakespeare's  English.  Tin*  (jues- 
tions  given  are  those  actually  used 
for  the  prize  examinations  in  the  Hol¬ 
lins  Institute,  Virginia.  The  subjects 
chosen  were  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King 
Lear,  Othello,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Chaucer,  and  th'*  Womanhood  in 
<  'haucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Tennyson. 
Tht*  questions  upon  each  play  are 
classified,  .and  the  answers  given  in 
full,  as  the  young  ladies  that  received 
the  priz**s  wrote  them.  Besides  the 
•piestions  and  .answers  on  these  plays, 
the  book  contains  a  ch.apter  on  “  Class¬ 
room  Stud}'  of  .Shakespeare,"  writ¬ 
ten  by  Professor  'i'hom,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  .Shakespeare. 

PuoBi.E.Ms  IN  Stock  Investments. 
By  Schoolm.asters'  Club  ob  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.  1887.  Pp.  .”)!. 

Prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
larger  and  more  carefully  selected 
list  of  problems "  in  this  portion 
arithmetic,  these  three  hundred  and 
sixty-two  problems  were  collected 
by  the  two  masters  of  the  Club.  The 
problems  are  preceded  by  fac-similes 
of  U.  S.  registered  bonds,  railroad 
shares,  bonds,  etc. 

Cniveksity  Dec.ree.s.  By  Flavel  S. 
Thomas,  .m.d.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.: 
C.  W.  Bardeen. 

This  little  pamphlet  gives  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  university  ilegrecs,  what  they 
indicate,  and  how  to  use  them.  Many 
l)eople  who  are  fairly  educated  do  not 
know  what  one  (juarter  of  the  degrees 
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ine:in  or  indicate.  Hen*  is  a  ehauee 

to  learn  all  about  them. 

HIVKRSIIUK  LiTKItATt  UK  .SkUIK.S. 
Boston  and  New  York:  lloujrhton, 
Mifflin  A:  ('o.  Single  nuinhers,  l.*> 
eents;  yearly  snhseription  (!)  num¬ 
bers),  81.2.').  Xo.  .‘11.  December, 
1887.  Mv  Hi  nt  Aktku  the  Dai*- 
TAIN,  and  other  paj)ers.  By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  With  notes  ;ind 
an  introductory  essay.  f)xtra  num¬ 
ber,  XovembeV,  1887.  I’oUTUAiTs 
AND  Bior.nAfiiiCAi.  .Sketches  ok 
Twenty  .VMKttiCAN  .Xcthoks. 
No.  ;12.  The  GETTvsiu'ur.  Speech, 
AND  Other  rAP’  US.  By  Abniham 
Lincoln.  An  Essay  on  Lincoln. 
By  James  Bussell  Low(‘ll.  With 
introductions  and  not<*s.  Nos.  7,  8, 
and  y.  Tree  SToitiES  from  New 
Enokand  History  l(i20-180;i. 
(irandlather's  (Jiair  (complete  in 
three  parts',  by  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne.  I’rici'  of  this  volume,  4.’) 
cents. 


We  have  received  from  F).  L.  Kel- 
logjr  iX:  ('o.  ;i  series  of  six  “  Teacher's 
.Manuals.”  No.  1.  'I'he  .\rt  of  l^ues- 
tioninj^.*'  By  .1.  G.  Feiteh,  m.a. 
No.  2.  The  Art  of  Seenrinj'  .Vtten- 
tion."  By  the  same  author.  No.  3. 
”  On  .Stimulus  in  .School.”  By  .Vrthur 
.Sid'jwick,  .M.A.  No.  4.  “  Practical 
Work  in  .School."  By  ('harlotte  M. 
Yon;;e.  No.  h.  “  Improvement  in  the 
.Xrt  (tf  'i'eachliifi;  also,  a  (.'ourse  of 
Study  for  Tciiehers'  Training  ('lasses.” 
By .1.  G.  Feiteh,  M.A.  No.G.  '‘Object 
Teaching."  By  J.  H.  Gladstone. 
'I'his  ” 'I’etieher's  Manual  .Series" 
gives  short  essays  on  educational 
subjects  by  the  best  writers,  and  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  value.  Send 
ir»  eents  for  a  copy  to  E.  L.  Kellogg 
it  Co.,  2.')  Clinton  Place,  New  York. 
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.'irrihner'K  Tin-  .V|iril  nuinl)cr  ' 

of  tilts  vninalile  inaxa/.ine  wilt  tie  iiartlcu- 
larly  liiterostinK  to  all  lovers  of  history,  as 
It  eontaliis  the  seconil  of  two  articles  on 
“  The  Campaljfn  of  M'aterloo,”  aiul  the  tirsi  ^ 
of  two  jiajiers  hy  .fames  RaMwin  on  “The 
Centre  of  (he  Keinihlic.’’  The  article  on 
WaterliK)  (hejrun  in  the  .Mai-ch  nuniher)  Is 
full  of  valuable  matter,  inteivstlnjr  in  style, 
and  finely  Illustrated;  while  the  jiaper  on 
“  The  Centie  of  the  Repahlic  ”  contains  much 
of  interest  relative  to  the  civil  >rovernmcnt, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  our  country.  —  The 
Popular  Science  yfonthli/.  Prof.  T.  11.  Hux¬ 
ley,  the  well-known  scientist,  a^lves  in  tlie 
.April  numlH-r  a  paper  of  real  worlli  and 
value,  entitled  “  The  Strujrffle  for  Exist¬ 
ence.” —  The  Quirer  for  .April  contains, 
among  other  articles  worthy  of  notice,  a 
short  hut  interesting  description  of  “Mil¬ 
ton’s  House  at  Clialfont,  St.  (tiles.”— The 
April  Orerlami  yfonthlii  gives  mucli  informa¬ 
tion  iiUout  the  western  part  of  the  country, 
particularly  California.  It  describes  the 
pioneer  life,  the  commerce,  dairying,  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  spring  flowers,  et<-.,  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  ruder  the  department  entitled 
“  K;tc.”  is  a  discussion  on  “  Do  College 
Women  Marry?”  —  The  Man-h  St.  Sirholns 
contains  an  article  of  much  value,  entitled  | 
“  A  I’ig  that  Nearly  Caused  a  War,”  hy 
.fullan  Ralph.  The  account  of  the  proximity 
of  a  war  with  (Jreat  Britain,  in  IK'ifl,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  pig,  has  (irohahly  never  IsTore 
iH>en  puhllshed. —  The  \ev  I'nglniitl  f'ireKi>le  I 


is  a  very  attraidive  household  maga/.ine. 
The  April  number  contains  beautiful  Ulus, 
tratlons  of  “  My  01<l  Kentucky  Home,” 
“  Swanee  Rlbber,”  and  “  .My  (larilen,”  an 
incident  of  the  late  war,  entitled  “  Uuilty 
Without  Crime,”  liesides  liitere.stlng  8tor'i‘*s 
and  special  departments,  such  as  fashions, 
art  needlework,  and  decoration,  music,  fun, 
eU‘.  —  Literature  Is  an  illustrated  weekly 
magazine,  giving  short  ac'Miuntsand  sketches 
of  various  noted  men  and  interesting  places, 
as  well  as  discussions  of  timely  subjects.  — 
in  the  April  number  of  ('as»ell'»  Family  Mag¬ 
azine  is  an  opportune  article  entitled  “  Is 
the  .School  Healthy?”  The  paper  is  written 
by  “a  family'  doctor,”  wlio  takes  a  practical, 
common-sense  view  of  tliis  important  sub¬ 
ject. —  In  tlie  April  Andover  Perieie  is  an 
article  by  .John  H.  Denison  on  “  Mental 
Narcotics  ami  Stimulants.”  —  Morrison  I. 
Swift  has  written  for  the  April  number  of 
The  Academy  an  article  on  “  How  to  Imiirove 
the  Teaching  Corjis  of  Public  Schools.”  His 
suggestions  are  worthy  of  careful  tiiought 
anil  discussion.  —  ISlackicood'x  Edinburgh 
Magazine.  Tlie  March  numlier  (5ontalns 
“Technical  Education,”  liy  Prof.  G.  G. 
Ramsey’. —  ifiunan.  A  valuable  home  maga¬ 
zine,  containing  Inteix'stlng  and  useful  arti 
cles,  good,  wholesome  stories,  hints  and 
helps  for  mother.-,  recxinl  of  the  progress  of 
Christian  and  temperance  work,  household 
suggestions,  etc.  —  The  Cosmopolitan  for 
March  descrilics  the  Gennan  opera  in  New 
York. 
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